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puts  the  see  in  scenery 


•  The  most  talked  about  train  in  the  country!  In  just  18 
months,  over  a  quarter-million  travel-wise  Americans 
have  chosen  it. 

•  Stopover  privileges  at  America's  favorite  ski  areas. 

•  Spectacular  daylight  views  at  scenery  level. 

•  Reclining  coach  seats  — standard  berths  — private  rooms. 

•  Daily  Chicago  — Denver— Salt  Lake  City  — San  Francisco. 

•  Through  sleeping  cars  daily,  New  York  — San  Francisco. 

•  Make  reservations  early— any  railroad  office  or  travel 
bureau. 

Include  Southern  California  via  San  Francisco. 

No  additional  rail  fare 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Little  Percent  Taxi — Phone  4562  or  3455 
Little  Percent  Tour  and  Service 

DOCTORS 

Robert  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

BUILDING  A  REALTY 

Moore  Realty 

United  Lumber  &  Mercantile  Co. 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
Aspen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aspen  Times 
Community  Church 
Opera  House 

Pitkin  County  Court  House 
Hospital 

Pitkin  County  Library 

Post  Office 

School 

St.  Mary’s  Church 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Aspen  Court 
Blue  Deer  Lodge 
Castle  Creek  Cabins 
Hillside  Studios 
Hotel  Jerome 
Moore’s  Court 
Norway  Lodge 
Prince  Albert  Hotel 
Prospector  Lodge 
Roaring  Fork  Inn 
Shadow  Hill  Lodge 
Ski  and  Spur 
Skimore  Lodge 
Toklat  Lodge 
The  Westerner  Court 

For  details,  see  “  Where-to-Stay 
Directory,  page  £2. 
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SKI  SERVICES 

.Aspen  Ski  School 
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T-bar  Lift 

SPORT  SHOPS 

Magnifico  Sport  Shop 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Conner  Service  Station 

Herald  Motors 


GIFT  A  SPECIALTY  SHOPS 

The  Aspen  Country  Store,  Inc. 
The  Bookshop 
the  tom  thumb 


MOVIES 

Isis  Theatre 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICES 

Berko-Henry  Studio 
K  2-Scenic  Photography 


SHOPS  A  SERVICES 

Amelia’s  Beauty  Shop 
Aspen  Cleaners 
Barber  Shop 

James  Hayes  Jewelers,  Box  131 
Louie’s  Liquor  Store 
Matthew  Drug 
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winter  sports 


supreme,  in... 

FRANCE 


The  snow  is  deep  and  dependable 
.  .  .  and  the  sun  is  hot.  The  sport 
is  good  and  the  life  is  gay  and  care¬ 
free  —  with  pleasant  companion¬ 
ship.  From  the  Alps  to  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  you’ll  find  the  slopes  of 
France  are  unexcelled.  And  prices 
today  are  moderate. 


Choose  from  these  famed 
resorts  for  the  cream  of 
WINTER  SPORT 


Altitude  Altitude 
of  Retort  by  Lifts 


Champnix . . 

.  3,445 

ft. 

8,284 

ft. 

(Under  centtrwetion) 

11,975 

«. 

Lo  Clusaz . 

.  3,412 

ff. 

6,040 

ft. 

Let  Houchet . 

.  3,312 

ff. 

6,798 

ft. 

Megeve . 

.  3,651 

ff. 

6,560 

«. 

Merzine . 

.  3,280 

ft. 

5,374 

ft. 

Sainl'Gervois . 

.  2,656 

ft. 

6,560 

ft. 

Val  d'ltere . 

.  6,068 

ft. 

8,330 

ft. 

AIpe  d*Huez . 

.  6,101 

ft. 

7,874 

ft. 

Villord-de-Lant . 

.  3,445 

ft. 

4,134 

H. 

Brkincon  et  Serre-Chevalier 

.  4,350 

ff. 

8,137 

ft. 

Aurpn  (Riviero) . 

.  5,249 

ff. 

7,562 

ft. 

Font  Remew  (Pyrenees)  .  . 

.  5,906 

H. 

7,474 

ft. 

Swperbogneres  (Pyrenees)  • 

.  6,234 

ft. 

7,365 

ft. 

Moni  Dora  (Auvergna)  .  . 

.  3,445 

H. 

5,823 

ft. 
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Bartender  wanted.  Young  male  extrovert,  handsome, 
travelled,  pleasant,  exjieriencerl.  (>ood  salary,  board, 
room.  Hours  3  to  12.  The  Whip,  Green  Mt.  Inn. 

Stowe.  Vt. _ 

Skibum  driving  West  Ix-fore  Christmas.  Wants  some¬ 
one  to  share  driving,  exiienscs.  Write  Box  B,  SKI 

Maitazine.  Hanover,  -N.  H. _ 

Ski  instructor  —  Manager,  excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Sierra  Ski  Ranch,  P.O.  Twin  Bridges, 
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In  this  issue  we  turn  our  attention 
principally  to  skiing  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  We  do  not  want  to  stir  up  sec¬ 
tional  jealousies,  and  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  proud  state  of  skiing  in  the  West 
and  Canada,  where  the  exuberance  whTch 
seems  proper  to  those  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  have  done  great  things  with  coun¬ 
try  and  climate  that  were  wonderful 
enough  in  themselves.  But  we  admit  a 
fondness  for  the  East.  A  good  many 
people  share  it. 

Less  spectacular  than  the  Far  West,  the 
East  is,  so  to  speak,  tailored  to  human 
measure.  People  have  lived  here  a  very 
long  time.  The  Presidential  Range  is 
perhaps  not  visibly  impressed  by  having 
had  human  neighbors  these  many  years, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  country  bears  a 
settled  look  —  the  kind  of  patina  that 
comes  with  history.  Hill-tops  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  show  the  cellar-holes 
of  the  first  dwellings,  and  the  trail  on 
which  you  ski  may  well  have  been  a 
town  road  at  one  time. 

The  East  has  variety,  from  the  local 
golf  course  to  the  Headwall  at  Tucker- 
man’s.  The  East  has  know-how  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  every  kind.  A  little  less  expansive 
in  manner  than  other  sections.  The  East 
still  has  a  warm  welcome  for  skiers  and 
an  honest  concern  that  their  holidays  be 
memorable. 


Horace  Greeley’s  advice  is  as  sound  to¬ 
day  as  when  it  was  first  uttered.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Greeley  himself 
didn’t  follow  it.  He  seems  to  have  felt 
that  there  was  something  about  the  East. 

The  next  issue,  that  of  December  15, 
Mrill  highlight  the  sport  of  our  friends  to 
the  north,  namely  Canada,  whose  well- 
developed  areas  —  stretching  from  the 
Laurentians  and  Quebec  to  Banff  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  to  the  West  Coast 
—  offer  so  much  to  skiers. 

Later  issues  will  focus  attention  on  the 
mid-western  and  western  ski  picture  of 
this  country.  These  issues  are  not  intended 
to  serve  as  a  ski  guide  —  the  books  of 
Frank  Elkins  and  David  and  Joan  Land- 
man  do  an  excellent  job  of  this  —  but 
rather  to  give  the  skier  an  over-all  picture 
of  the  unique  features  of  each  section  and, 
we  hope,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
spective  sections. 

Dave  Rowan,  our  managing  editor  who 
described  his  tour  of  the  European  areas 
in  the  last  issue,  is  on  another  tour,  but 
slightly  removed  from  the  ski  country. 
He  is  answering  to  the  name  of  Lt.  Rowan 
at  the  Marine  Corps  base  in  Quantioo, 
Virginia.  Here’s  hoping  that  world  condi¬ 
tions  permit  his  early  return. 


LAUREL  MOUNTAIN 


BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 


For  Folder,  Write  to  i.... 

LAUREL  MOUNTAIN  SLOPES,  Ligonier,  Pa 


55  Miles  East  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
For  snow  information.  Phone  LIGONIER  6576 


Fh  eil«r  (iMtf  tkiwiii  itkii  Cililiii  iwiitirs.  writi 
lift  IK  Cataliia,  lac.,  laa  Aafalat  13,  Calilaraia 
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LETTERS 


St.  Anton 

...  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here 
at  St.  Anton  this  spring.  We  enjoyed 
really  excellent  skiing  until  the  middle  of 
May.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  made  my  last 
ski  nm  on  May  20.  At  the  end  of  May  the 
first  British  buses  began  to  arrive,  and 
from  then  on  the  summer  season  was  in 
full  swing.  However,  no  one  realized  it 
then.  Before  the  people  here  knew  it  they 
were  in  it  over  their  ears.  In  short,  there 
is  only  one  word  for  the  past  summer 
here:  “fantastic”.  It  was  better  than  the 
winter  season,  and  I  believe  you  can 
gather  what  that  means. 

I  myself  was  not  involved  in  any  w'ay, 
except  that  I  tried  to  help  out  here  and 
there  in  arranging  tennis  tournaments, 
helping  with  the  hay  harvest  and  so 
forth.  I  also  got  involved  in  the  different 
projects  for  new  tramways  and  lifts  at 
St.  Anton  and  St.  Christof.  .  .  . 

I  am  hoping  to  see  you  all  up  at  Mont 
Tremblant  this  winter,  where  I  shall  again 
have  my  ski  school. 

Benno  Rybizka 

SI.  Anton,  Austria 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


VALLEY 
RED  OR 


Philadelphia  Ski  Club 

Thinking  that  other  clubs  would  be 
interested  in  seeing  what  can  be  done 
when  the  members  work  together,  we 
herewith  submit  a  snapshot  of  our  chalet. 


^HOTO 


Now  available 
with 

MICARTA 

Plastic  Soles 
for  greater  speed 
and  durability 


.  TWO  TRIM  LAVERS 
itCV^  WITH  INSULATING 

''  AIR  SFACE  BETWEEN 

on  tlie  runs  . . .  light  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
lodges  —  no  wonder  double-action  Duofold  has  be¬ 
come  ''standard  equipment”  among  top-notch  skiers! 
Duofold  2-la)’er  allows  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
movement  that  skiers  demand. 

The  next-to-you  layer  is  cotton — soft,  comfortable 
. .  .  the  protective  wool  is  all  in  the  outer  layer  — 
so  there's  no  wool  itch!  Scientifically  treated  to  as¬ 
sure  correct  fit  alivays.  Styled  to  flatter  the  figure  — 
fur  men,  women  and  boys.  .4sk  for  Duofold  at  better 
stores  everywhere  or  send  coupon. 

^  IN  SUN  VALLEY  RED  OR  WHITE 


22  laminations  in  the  patented 
Flexible  Flyer  Splitkein  cross- 
section!  Every  single  corres¬ 
ponding  piece  of  wood  in  a 
pair  of  skis  is  taken  from  the 
same  wood  billet.  Perfectly 
matched  for  weight,  grain, 
camber  and  flexibility.  Light¬ 
weight.  Warp-free. 


In  the  fall  of  1948  the  Philadelphia  Ski 
Club  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  fine 
slope  on  an  estate  in  Ilimtingdon  Valley, 
Pa.,  an  accessible  suburb  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  our  city. 

The  members  made  ready  the  hill, 
erected  a  new  rope  tow,  first  aid  post  and 
a  bell  for  calling  classes  together  for  in¬ 
struction.  We  were  ready  for  the  first  snow 
fall  in  December. 

But  this  was  not  enough:  we  wanted 
more  conveniences  on  Walnut  Hill  —  a 
place  where  w'e  could  warm  ourselves  and 
eat  in  comfort. 

An  architect  designed  our  chalet  (14'  x 
24')  with  a  fireplace  in  the  center.  It  was 
exactly  what  we  wanted,  but  to  our  dis- 


Dtpt  T  56,  DuofoM  IrC.,  Mdmk,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  details  on  Duofold  Ski 
CndenAear,  an  actual  swatch  of  2'laycr 
Duofold  fabric  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Slalom 

Langlauf 

Jumping 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

456  Glenwood  Ave.,  Phila.  40,  Pa. 


Name 


Address 


P.  S.  See  Duofold  in  women’s  skating 
briefs  and  underwear  for  men, 
women  and  children. 
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LETTERS  (Continued) 

may  we  found  that  it  cost  about  $3,000 
to  have  it  built.  This  was  more  than  the 
club  could  afford. 

Once  again  our  members  proved  their 
worth.  They  pooled  their  talents  and 
muscles  and  in  two  week-ends  our  chalet 
was  complete  —  even  to  guard  rails  and 
shrubs.  Now  w-e  can  relax  and  watch  our 
friends  schuss  down  the  slope.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  our  latest  installation  are  lights  for 
night  skiing. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  efforts  —  and 
rightly  so  —  don’t  you  think? 

Ruth  E.  Reed 

Philadelphia  Ski  Club 
Yes. — Ed. 


The  Other  Side 

In  last  year’s  numbers  of  Ski  Maga¬ 
zine  you  had  a  few  articles  on  skiing 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  these,  especially  with  respet  to 
Europe.  Most  skiers,  no  matter  how  indi¬ 
gent,  dream  of  St.  Anton  and  Davos,  and 
reading  about  them  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  skiing  them. 

Norma  Woodleigh 

Seattle,  W  ashington 

To  supplement  your  dreams  see  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  Ski  Magazine.  —  Ed. 

Points  East 

As  an  avid  reader  of  your  publication  I 
am  writing  for  some  vital  information. 

It  looks  as  though  I  am  off  for  Korea, 
or  anyway,  some  place  in  the  Orient,  and 
am  wondering  whether  I  shall  find  any 
skiing.  I  guess  there’s  no  skiing  in  Indo- 
China,  but  how  about  Korea? 

Lt.  Joe  Stankeweicz 
APO  San  Francisco 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  stumped.  We  gather 
there  are  both  mountains  and  snow  in 
Korea,  and  those,  after  all,  are  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  skiing.  If  you  get  any  leave  in 
Japan,  you  will  find  plenty  of  skiing  there, 
much  of  it  organized  by  Army  Leave 
Centers.  The  best  Japanese  skiing  is  to  be 
had  at  Shiga  Heights,  where  the  Army  has 
built  a  300-meter  chair  lift.  Knowing  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


VISIT  lEtie  Wip  AT  STOWE 


for  any  skier 


NORTHLANDS 

are  the  finest ! 

Z*  D  P  P  /  Fomoua  Northland  Ski 
*  “““  •  Manual  oditad  by 


Hannas  Schnaidor.  (Oiiar  not  good 
in  Canada.) 


When  you  shop  for  skis 
this  year,  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  experts  and 
champions  who  use  North¬ 
lands  exclusively.  Remember  that  more 
Northland  Skis  were  used  in  competition  at 
last  year's  F.I.S.  Championships  than  any 
other  make  of  skis! 

Own  Northlands — give  Northlands.  See  the 
complete  Northland  line  at  your  sld  shop  now. 


Northland  Ski  Manufacturing  Co. 

120  Northland  Park  •  North  St.  Paul  9,  Minn. 


For  all  the  things* 
yon  need  for  skiing 
all  yon  need  is 
Bloomingdale’s 

COMPLETE 
SKI  SHOP 

♦Women’s  and  men’s 
authentic  ski  clothes  and  ski 
equipment,  all  gathered  in 
one  shop  on  our  3rd  Floor 
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4knke 


in  Itf^  support,  comfort,  construction/^ 


iorney  M<l«dn 
Capf.  U.  $.  Olympic 


BARNEY  McLEAN"  Swiss  Ski  Boot 


Barney  McLean  Racing  Model 

(illustrated)— With  unique  inside 
support  adjustable  to  desired 
forward  lean.  $48.50 


Super— The  most  popular  of  all 
Henke  Boots  lower  priced  this 
year  than  ever  before.  $39.50 


At  better  shops. 
Write  for  folder, 


SKI  BOOT  11  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
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native  ingenuity  of  skiers,  we  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  there  were  ski  Leave  Centers 
in  the  oiUskirts  of  Seoul  before  long.  —  Ed. 

Gymnastics 

WTienever  I  ask  the  “experts”  how  I  | 
should  get  in  training  for  the  ski  season, 
they  tell  me  to  do  all  sorts  of  horrible 
exercises  more  suited  for  a  slimming 
course  than  for  ski  preparations. 

Surely  there  must  he  some  sports  which 
get  the  muscles  in  trim  for  skiing  just  as 
well  as  deadly  calisthenics.^ 

Florence  Winthrop 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Yes.  May  we  suggest  horse-back  riding 
as  an  excellent  muscle  conditioner?  Living 
in  Florida  as  you  do,  we  also  suggest  swim¬ 
ming.  —  Ed. 

De  Profundis 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  lone  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  I  would  like  to  say  how  tired  I 
get  of  hearing  skiers  moaning  about  the 
lack  of  snow.  The  worst  offenders,  I 
might  add,  are  the  members  of  my  fam¬ 
ily.  Snow  is  cold,  it  is  wet,  it  makes  driv¬ 
ing  ahnost  impossible,  it  is  a  dull,  monot¬ 
onous  white,  in  fact  the  only  good  thing  I 
can  see  about  the  stuff  is  that  it  melts  .  .  . 

Bill  Bristow 


TWO  PROVEN  PRODUCTS 
IN  ffiiV  CONTAINERS 
* 

WEARS  LIKE  IRON! 

* 

EASIEST  TO  APPLY! 

* 

KEEPS  YOUR  CLOTHES  CLEAN! 

* 

lOO/f  FOR  THF 

AOUA-CRFFN  COLOR 


pe\p  wA;f 


^  DISTRIBUTORS 

SKI  SPORT,  Inc.  •  7  Sears  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts 
U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS,  Inc.  •  3270  Foothill  Blvd.  •  Pasadena,  California 


FRSKI  -FAsresT  wm  on  shls! 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

At  the  risk  of  being  rude,  the  Editors  feel 
that  Reader  Bristow  is  a  lone  voice,  and  is  in 
the  wilderness  —  a  spiritual  wilderness 
anyway.  — Ed. 


EEVES 


LOTH 


Editorial  Correction:  VFc  regret 
the  mistake  on  page  23  of  the  November  1 
issue  which  names  Fred  Iselin  head  of  the 
Aspen  Ski  School.  Actually  Fred  is  co- 
Direclor,  with  Friedl  Pfeifer,  of  the 
Aspen  Ski  School,  Colo.  '-U  0> 


WAIUOIUE 


For  this  new  ski  wear  Marjorie  Benedik- 
ter  chose  Byrd  Cloth, a  beautiful,  supple, 
lightweight,  yet  amazingly  protective  fine 
combed  cotton  fabric.  It  keeps  out  snow. 


ASPEN 


SEASON: 
Mid-December 
through  Mid-April 


New,  easy  slopes  for  beginners.  World  famous  Yct-being  a  “breather”  fabric-guards  against  over- 

ski  school.  $65.00  Learn  To  Ski  Weeks.  beating.  Jacket  in  silver-grey,  white,  black  or  navy,  with  multi-color 

■  pleated  plaid.  Sizes  12-18.  $25  at  all  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  stores. 
Write  Dept.  12,  Hofei  Jerome,  Aspen,  Colorodo  REEVES  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  54  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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One  of  skiing’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  features:  7  glorious 
days  (6  nightsi  at  Sun 
Valley.,  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations  in  skiers 
chalets ...  all  meals ...  six 
days  of  ski  lessons  . . .  un¬ 
limited  use  of  ski  lifts  and 
ice-skating  rinks,  plus 
swimming,  dancing  and 
evening  entertainment- 
all  for  just— 

^7S 


•  JANUARY  7-13,  14-20, 
21-27,  28-FEB.  3 

•  MARCH  4-10,  11-17,  18-24, 
25-31,  APRIL  1-7 

Novice  or  expert,  you’ll  go 
home  a  better  skier  after 
direction  from  internationally 
known  Sun  Valley  Ski  School 
instructors. 

rOR  RESERVATIOMS 

and  information,  write  or  wire  W.  P. 
Rogers,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho, 
or  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  1497, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr.,  or  see  your  local 
travel  agent. 


0 ! 

ihose  popular 
low-priced 

lEARNIOSn 

WEEKS  at 


Union  Pacific’s 


I  Skier's  Quizz 

\  By  Barbara  Peters 

If  you  long  to  be  another  Dick  Dur- 
rance  or  Gretchen  Fraser  your  answers  to 
this  ski  quiz  will  prove  whether  or  not 
you  know  your  skiing.  Here  are  15  ques¬ 
tions  with  multiple  choice  answers.  Choose 
one  correct  answer.  Novices  may  tumble 
on  three  or  four.  Intermediate  skiers 
might  miss  one.  Advanced  should  g^t 
100%. 

1.  If  a  skier  “took  an  eggbeater”  he 
was:  a.  going  to  make  hot  buttered  rum. 
b.  the  victim  of  a  very  bad  fall.  c.  taking 
instruction  he  did  not  need. 

2.  If  a  skier  is  “packing  a  slope”  he 
will:  a.  take  his  lunch  to  the  top.  b.  ex¬ 
plore  the  entire  slope,  c.  stomp  down  fresh 
snow. 

3.  If  a  skier  says,  “Why  don’t  you 
schuss?”  he  means:  a.  you  talk  too  much. 

b.  you  should  take  your  time.  c.  you 
should  go  straight  downhill  with  skis 
parallel. 

4.  When  a  skier  fills  his  sitzmark  he  is: 
a.  putting  tobacco  in  an  Alpine  pipe. 

I  6.  putting  SHOW'  in  the  hole  he  made  when 
he  fell.  c.  touching  up  the  base  wax  on  his 
skis. 

5.  The  slalom  is:  a.  a  type  of  homage 
paid  good  skiers,  b.  meat  used  in  sand¬ 
wiches.  c.  weaving  between  poles. 

6.  Snow-bunnies  are:  a.  beginning 
skiers,  b.  girls  in  ski  suits,  c.  impressions 
made  in  the  snow'  by  a  fall. 

7.  When  you  hear  the  call  “track”: 

а.  the  ski  train  is  ready  to  leave.  6.  the 
race  is  ready  to  start,  c.  a  skier  wants  the 
right-of-way. 

8.  Traversing  is:  a.  traveling  long  dis¬ 
tances  across  varied  tferrain.  b.  zig-zagging 
back  and  forth  down  a  hill.  c.  skiing  in 
fresh  snow. 

9.  A  T-bar  is:  a.  a  counter  where  hot 
tea  is  sold.  6.  a  design  in  a  ski  sweater. 

c.  a  type  of  tow. 

10.  Stemming  means:  a.  using  your 
poles.  6.  pushing  out  the  heel  of  a  ski. 
c.  skiing  bent  over. 

11.  A  herringbone  is:  a.  climbing  a  hill 
with  ski  heels  together  and  tips  far  apart. 

б.  a  skier  who  has  no  brains,  c.  a  favorite 
knit  for  ski  sweaters. 

12.  Climbers  are:  a.  people  who  pester 
famous  skiers,  b.  long  red  flannels  which 
creep  up.  c.  cloth  covers  put  on  skis  for 
climbing. 

13.  Christianias  are:  a.  extremely  happy 
people,  b.  fast  tiuns.  c.  people  who  go  to 
church  before  skiing. 

j  14.  Bath  tubs  are:  a.  a  large  hot  drink. 

I  6.  a  type  of  turn.  c.  a  snow  imprint  made 
I  from  falling. 

i  15.  A  snow-plow  is:  a.  someone  who 
falls  and  slides  a  long  distance.  6.  to  ski  in 
fresh  snow.  c.  travelling  downhill  with  ski 
tips  together  and  heels  apart. 

(Answers  on  page  51) 
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A  little  money  can  go  a  long  way  when  some  Chicago 
students  decide  to  ski  down  Colorado’s  Open  Slopes. 


German,  French,  Stcediah  and  Swiss  —  ten  different  nationalities  including 
Snowbunny  —  and  the  bus  that  took  them  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  snow. 


By  Alice  Werder 

The  crazy  idea  came  one  afternoon  as  I 
sat  in  the  University  of  Chicago  donni- 
tory,  while  snow  filtered  through  the  city’s 
smoke.  If  I  could  find  enough  other  frus¬ 
trated  skiers,  we  might  somehow  get  out 
to  the  mountain  country  without  spending 
too  much  of  the  money  I  didn’t  have. 

I  am  fortunate  in  that  my  skiing  friends 
are  crazy,  too.  Talking  over  my  idea,  we 
found  that  it  was  possible  to  charter  a  bus 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Someone  knew 
of  cabins  to  rent,  outside  Empire,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Empire  is  a  little  mountain  town 
close  to  some  of  the  best  skiing  spots  in 
the  Rockies:  Arapahoe  Basin,  Loveland, 
Berthoud  Pass,  W  inter  Park. 

Publicity  for  the  trip  began  as  we  plas¬ 
tered  the  campus  with  posters,  and  des¬ 
perately  sought  out  prospective  skiers. 
People  began  to  run  from  me,  and  I  ran 
after  them,  pleading,  wheedling,  exag¬ 
gerating.  Then  we  had  a  last-minute  rush 
which  filled  the  38-passenger  bus  and 
overflowed  into  three  automobiles. 

We  had  glowingly  advertised  the  trip 
as  costing  a  mere  $60  for  the  entire  two 
weeks:  transportation,  food  and  cabins. 
Skiers,  like  armies,  travel  on  their  stom¬ 
achs,  so  food  was  our  biggest  problem. 

I  bargained  shrewishly,  haggled,  de¬ 
manded  rates.  But  the  really  lucky  break 
was  getting  a  professional  cook  from  one 
of  the  fraternity  houses  to  go  along  and 
supervise  all  the  cooking,  absolutely  free. 
He  had  no  place  to  spend  the  Christmas 
vacation  and,  poor  fellow,  he  let  fall  a  re¬ 
mark  to  that  effect  in  my  hearing. 

I  waited  for  something  awful  to  hap¬ 
pen  before  December  18,  the  day  set  for 
departure.  When  the  day  arrived  with  no 
catastrophe,  I  felt  almost  cheated. 

Everyone  had  been  instructed  to  bring 
only  one  suitcase.  Everyone  did,  supple¬ 
mented  with  small  trunks.  The  bus  driver 
took  a  long  look  and  suggested  that  every- 
thing  could  be  solved  by  eliminating  one 
item:  the  passengers.  But  after  three  hours 
of  squeezing  and  shoving,  everything  was 
in  —  including  a  frying  pan  on  my  lap. 

All  across  Illinois  we  sang.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Iowa  I  was  hoarse,  but  the 
others  were  still  going  strong.  They  must 


have  slept  in  shifts,  for  they  sang  all 
night  —  German,  French,  Swe^sh,  Span¬ 
ish,  even  English  songs  occasionally.  Ten 
different  nationalities  were  represented, 
and  all  had  excellent  lung-power.  Only  one 
person  slept:  Sven,  six  feet  four  inches  of 
Sweden,  stretched  out  in  the  aisle  in  his 
green  sleeping-bag.  He  looked  like  a  long 
cocoon,  with  a  tuft  of  blond  hair  at-  one 
end. 

Our  rest  stops  turned  into  battles  of 
wits;  I  could  never  be  sure  when  everyone 
was  back  in  the  bus  again.  While  I  was  in 
the  back,  counting  noses,  the  ones  in  front 
would  duck  out.  And  when  I  rushed  up 
front  to  call  them,  someone  in  the  back 
would  clamber  out  a  window,  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  Then  I  posted  myself  at 
the  door  and  counted  as  they  went  out 
and  as  they  climbed  back  in.  But  they 
were  playful;  even  at  3  a.m.  Karl,  who 
was  short,  would  ride  in  on  Fritz’s  back. 
Emile  would  loudly  help  me  count  —  in 
French.  And  there  was  always  that  leak¬ 
age  from  the  rear  window. 

The  hardest  wind-storm  in  ten  years 
swooped  into  Empire  on  the  evening  of 


December  19.  So  did  we.  While  we  tried  to 
unload  the  bus,  the  storm  howled  merci¬ 
lessly  and  spat  pieces  of  ice.  We  didn’t 
walk  between  cabins;  we  headed  into  the 
wind,  and  tacked.  The  owners  assured  us 
that  the  cabins  would  stand  any  storm, 
unflinching.  But  I  still  think  there  were  a 
few  times  at  the  height  of  the  gale  when 
they  were  about  ready  to  give  up  and  lie 
down. 

Our  first  night  in  the  Rockies  was 
memorable.  Jimmy,  our  cook,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  and  rolled  his 
eyes  in  anguish.  The  wood-burning  stove 
had  been  designed  to  prepare  meals  for 
six.  We  were  forty-six.  The  doorway  into 
the  pantry  was  two  feet  wide.  Jimmy  was 
two  feet  six  inches,  through  his  narrowest 
dimension.  One  other  discovery:  the 
cabins  had  been  advertised  as  having 
modem  conveniences,  but  the  only  such 
conveniences  I  could  find  were  glass  panes 
in  the  windows.  It  is  not  overstating  the 
case  to  say  that  an  outhouse  in  December 
is  pretty  cold. 

But  by  next  morning  the  howling  wind 
{Continued  on  page  29) 
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New  Hampshire 


Miss  Tucker,  please  take  a  letter  to  Ski 
Magazine  for  that  story  they  requested. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  your 
article  on  skiing  in  New  Hampshire; 
1  think  that  you  should  start  the  article 
by  getting  right  into  the  things  that  make 
New  Hampshire  skiing  different  from 
skiing  in  other  areas.  New  Hampshire  has 
more  background  of  experience  and  tra¬ 
dition,  because  skiing  in  .\merica  started 
there.  In  fact,  it  has  been,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  a  nerve  center  for  American  skiing 
from  the  start. 

In  the  article  you  can  elaborate  on  these 


the  distinguished  college  librarian  there. 

After  this,  you  might  say  just  a  little 
about  the  exceptional  features  of  the 
state’s  terrain  —  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  northeast  are  New  Hampshire’s 
White  Mountains.  Say  a  few  words  about 
Tuckerman  Ravine,  the  famous  snow 
bowl  of  the  East  where  snow  is  said  to 
pile  up  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  during  the 
winter  months.  Tuckerman’s  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  only  ski  area  of  its  magnitude 
and  popularity  without  a  lift.  First, 
there’s  the  two-mile  climb  from  the 
Pinkham  Notch  highway,  and  then  over 


be  the  greatest  concentration  anywhere 
in  the  world!  Inside  the  southern  edge  of 
the  circle  are  the  chair  lift  developments 
at  the  Belknap  Recreation  Area  near  La¬ 
conia  and  at  the  new  Mt.  Sunapee  State 
Park.  The  latter  has  been  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  family  groups,  with  a  supervised 
slope  for  the  youngsters. 

Near  the  northern  edge  is  the  big  ski 
jump  at  Berlin,  said  to  have  the  highest 
steel  tower  (171  feet)  of  any  ski  jump  in 
the  world.  And  within  the  circle  are  the 
Thorn  Mountain  and  Black  Nlountain  de¬ 
velopments,  with  chair  lift  and  Alpine 


points:  tell  how  the  oldest  ski  club  was 
founded  by  Scandinavians  at  Berlin  in 
1872,  how  the  boys  from  Berlin  took 
skiing  to  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover, 
how  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  was 
founded  in  1909,  how  the  first  Dartmouth 
Winter  Carnival  was  held  in  1911,  how 
Dartmouth  graduates  carried  the  gospel 
of  skiing  across  the  country,  how  the  first 
overhead  cable  ski  lift  was  built  at  Han¬ 
over  —  and  other  milestones  of  skiing 
progress.  New  Hampshire  “firsts”  are 
pretty  impressive. 

The  nerve  center  angle  is  good,  too  — 
how  the  development  was  centered  espe¬ 
cially  at  Hanover,  where  new  equipment 
was  lirst  tried  out  by  college  boys,  where 
scoring  systems  for  team  competitions 
were  worked  out  by  Prof.  Charles  Proc¬ 
tor,  and  where  the  American  Ski  Annual 
was  edited  for  years  by  Nat  Goodrich, 


the  Little  Headwall  to  the  floor  of  the 
ravine.  And  then  more  climbing  to  ski 
the  Big  Headwall.  It’s  for  real  ski  lovers. 

Now  perhajw  a  word  about  some  of  the 
natural  snow  pockets  would  lit  in,  places 
like  VN’aterville  Valley,  which  sometimes 
get  snow  when  other  places  get  rain. 

Then  you  should  indicate  that  only 
New  Hampshire  has  skimobiles.  They 
are  on  Cranmore  Mountain  at  North 
Conway,  and  this  development  of  slopes, 
trails,  and  related  facilities  probably 
serves  more  skiers  than  any  other  devel¬ 
opment  anywhere.  And  to  date  the  only 
aerial  passenger  tramway  in  North  .\jner- 
ica  is  at  Cannon  Mountain,  where  im¬ 
provements  have  been  begun  this  year 
to  provide  additional  slopes  and  facilities. 

At  this  point  you  could  wTite  about  the 
concentration  of  skiing  facilities  within  a 
fifty-mile  radius  of  Campton,  believed  to 


{Continued  on  page  22) 

The  only  Skimobile  in  the  world  makes 
climbing  a  cinch  at  Cranmore  Mountain. 
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you  are  in  the  Connecticut  ValU'v, 
headed  south  —  Lyndonville,  East  Cor¬ 
inth,  Woodstock,  Ascutney  and  Brattle- 
boro.  In  addition  to  its  slopes  and  tows, 
this  part  of  Vermont  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  touring,  a  phase  of  skiing 
long  popular  in  Europe  and  now'  coming 
into  its  own  in  the  United  States.  Wood- 
stock  boasts  that  the  rope  tow  originated 
there,  in  the  early  Thirties,  and  is  equally 
proud  of  its  grimly-named  slope.  Suicide 
Six.  Brattleboro,  with  its  65-meter  hill, 
is  the  spiritual  home  of  Vermont  jumping. 

All  these  areas,  and  many  others,  are 
blessed  impartially  with  a  climate  that, 
over  the  years,  has  built  up  a  proud  repu¬ 
tation  for  snow  and  cold  weather.  In  an 
average  season,  skiing  begins  soon  after 
Thanksgiving  and  at  the  higher  levels  it 
lasts  until  the  first  of  May.  During  these 
months  the  skier  has  a  chance  at  all  types 
of  snow  conditions,  from  powder  in  De¬ 
cember  to  corn  snow  in  the  spring. 

Just  as  important  to  Vermont  as  its 
climate  is  the  proximity  of  the  great 
urban  centers  of  population  in  the  East. 
The  Department  of  Highways  keeps  the 
roads  ploughed  and  sanded  for  winter 
driving,  though  snow  tires  or  chains  are 
still  advisable  for  driving  on  other  than 
main  thoroughfares.  Every  sort  of  accom¬ 
modation  is  available,  from  quarters  in  a 
farm-house  or  a  dormitory  to  bed  and 
board  in  the  most  luxurious  resort  hotels. 
The  choice  of  instruction  is  wide,  too. 
For  twelve  years  Karl  Acker,  from 
Davos,  has  been  teaching  the  Swiss  tech¬ 
nique  at  Pico.  Sepp  Ruschp,  director  of 
the  school  at  Mt.  Manslield  has  taught 
the  Arllx'rg  method  there  since  1936. 
The  Ski  School  at  Big  Bromley,  directed 
{Continued  on  Page  24) 


Skiers  eat  and  get  warm  in  the  Octagon  Hut  on  top  of  Stowe's  Mount  Mansfield. 


Vermont 

The  Long  Trail  runs  right  through 
Vermont  from  south  to  north,  on  the  side 
of  the  state  toward  New  York.  F'ollow  it 
up  from  the  Massachusetts  line  and  the 
names  along  the  way  will  bring  a  light  of 
recognition  to  a  skier’s  eyes.  Hogback, 
Dutch  Hill,  Snow  Valley,  Big  Bromley, 
Pico  Peak,  Blueberry  Hill,  Middlebury, 
Mad  River  Glen,  Stowe-Mansfield  — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  resorts  that  make 
skiing  a  ten-million-dollar  business  in 
Vermont. 

Facilities  are  as  various  as  the  names 
of  the  areas,  with  mile-long  chair  lifts 
at  Mad  River  Glen  and  Stow'e-Mans- 


field,  T-bars  at  Hogback,  Snow  Valley, 
Stowe-Mansfield  and  the  first  T-bar  in 
North  America  at  Pico  Peak.  Big  Brom¬ 
ley  has  four  J-bar  lifts,  and  Blueberry  Hill 
and  Middlebury  are  two  of  the  many 
rope  tow'  areas.  Except  aerial  tramw'ays, 
you  may  pretty  well  name  your  preference 
and  \  ermont  will  produce  it.  Specify  the 
degree  of  steepness  and  difliculty  you  like 
in  a  slope  and  somewhere  in  the  state  it 
will  be  waiting  for  you.  Entertainment 
offered  has  a  wide  range,  too.  Stowe- 
Mansfield  has  very  gay  night  life,  but  if 
your  tastes  are  quieter  there  are  dozens  of 
resorts  where  after-dinner  means  a  chair 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

Cross  the  state  from  Stowe-Mansfield 
to  the  side  toward  New  Hampshire  and 


Although  the  Adirondack  region  is 
no  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  it  is  still  the 
winter  goal  of  thousands  of  skiers.  Be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
there  are  alxmt  a  dozen  ski  centers  — 
half  of  them  scattered  around  the  rim  of 
the  mountain  country:  Carthage,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Snow'  Bowl  on  the  north. 
Snow  Ridge  on  the  west,  Schroon  Lake 
on  the  east,  and  Hickory  Hill  and  Alpine 
Meadows  on  the  south.  Taking  a  narrow 
point  of  Mew,  this  leaves  us  with  six 
places  actually  in  the  .\dirondack  Moun¬ 
tains:  Lake  Placid,  VV  hiteface  Mt.,  Old 
Forge,  North  Creek,  Speculator  and 
Saranac  Lake. 

Even  people  who  don’t  ski  have  heard 
of  Lake  Placid.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
American  recreational  skiing  began  there. 
A  couple  of  decades  later  (1923)  skiers  at 
Lake  Placid  organized  the  Eastern  Ama¬ 
teur  Ski  Association.  And  not  too  much 
later  the  Winter  Games  of  the  1932  Olym¬ 
pics  came  along.  Last  year,  of  course,  it 
had  the  first  American  meet  of  the  FIS. 

Lake  Placid  will  always  be  a  popular 
winter  resort,  for  it  has  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,  and  the  Club  has  the  Kate  Smith 


Adirondacks 

Trophy,  College  Week,  the  Sno  Birds.  It 
also  has  many  ski  jumps  scattered  around 
the  town.  The  top  jumping  hill  is  the  60- 
meter  Intervales,  built  for  the  ’32  Olym¬ 
pics  and  still  the  only  one  this  side  the 
water  which  meets  FIS  specifications. 

People  who  claim  to  know  say  that  in 
a  good  season  some  10,000  souls  descend 
on  Lake  Placid  and  completely  fill  its 
5,000  rooms  from  Christmas  to  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday.  In  a  good  year  this  resort’s 
snow'  business  adds  up  to  about  $1,500,000. 

Part  of  the  fascination  of  the  Lake 
Placid  area  comes  from  its  mountain 
trails.  The  most  interesting  ones  start 
near  Adirondack  Loj,  a  hiker’s  camp 
maintained  by  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Club,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  village. 
There  are  no  tows  or  lifts,  of  course,  and 
the  skier  who  makes  the  climb  up  Mt. 
Marcy  or  to  Avalanche  Lake  knows  he 
had  a  hike.  The  Adirondack  Mountain 
Club  offers  the  Robert  Marshall  Trophy 
each  w'inter  to  any  college  team  of  not 
more  than  six  nor  less  than  four  which 
completes  successfully  the  climb  of  Algon¬ 


quin  (5,112  feet)  and  Iroquois  (4,855 
feet)  on  skis. 

The  second  Adirondack  ski  center  on 
our  list,  VVhiteface  Mountain,  has  no 
village.  You  stay  overnight  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  at 
Lake  Placid,  seventeen  miles  away. 
VVhiteface,  New  York  State’s  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  ski  business,  is  one  of  the 
two  major  developments  in  the  State,  the 
other  being  Belleayre  Mountain  in  the 
Catskills. 

WTiiteface  is  the  sixth  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  State  (4,872  feet)  and  in  1935 
a  nine-mile  scenic  liighway  to  the  top  was 
built.  Its  first-class  plant  is  built  around 
a  T-bar  lift  and  has  a  magnificent  stone 
lodge  and  all  kinds  of  trails.  In  1948  an¬ 
other  set  of  trails  were  cut  which  begin 
at  about  4,000  feet,  just  below  the  sum¬ 
mit.  The  new  trails  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  lift  and  transportation  is  by  snow¬ 
cat. 

One  of  the  skiingest  villages  in  the  Adir¬ 
ondacks  is  the  smaller  community  of  Old 
Forge.  Blessed  with  a  snowfall  of  about 
200  inches  a  year,  it  is,  nevertheless,  first 
{Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Catskills 

The  Catskill  Mountains  rise  myste¬ 
riously  and  massively  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson  River.  Washington  Irving 
made  famous  the  legend  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  who  slept  in  these  mountains  for 
some  twenty  years.  More  recently.  Dr. 
Wallace  Howell,  with  his  rain-making 
attempts,  has  focused  attention  on  this 
area. 

They  are  only  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  City.  And  yet,  para¬ 
doxically,  the  Catskills  are  a  virtual  forest 
wilderness.  New  York  State  owns  almost 
a  quarter-million  acres  of  wild  land  — 
valleys,  mountains,  streams  and  forests. 
New  York  City  has  holdings  worth  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  dollars  —  all  for 
its  water  supply.  There’s  nothing  arid 
about  the  Catskills.  And  in  winter  this 
means  heavy  snow  falls. 

Naturally,  New  York  is  dotted  with 
ski  centers;  in  fact,  this  winter  sixty- 
eight  will  be  in  operation.  Oddly  enough, 
despite  their  proximity  to  the  tremendous 
New  York  City  population,  the  general 
reliability  of  snow  and  the  picturesque 
quality  of  the  mountains  themselves, 
very  few  of  the  ski  centers  have  sustained 
the  interest  of  Eastern  skiers  —  until 
last  winter.  Then,  revived  interest  in  the 
Catskills  surpassed  all  expectations,  when 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  De- 


An  easy  drive  from  New  York  City 
or  from  Boston,  the  Berkshires  of  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  offer  a  readily  acces¬ 
sible  skiing  region.  Natives  refer  to  the 
region  as  the  “Berkshire  Hills”,  yet  the 
Thunderbolt,  scene  of  numerous  Eastern 
championships,  drops  well  over  2,000 
feet  and  is  steep  enough  to  test  the  best 
skiers.  Mt.  Greylock,  Massachusetts’ 
highest  moimtain  (3,491  feet),  also  offers 
the  intermediate  Bellow’s  Pipe  and  the 
novice  Cheshire  Harbor  trails,  with  the 
same  vertical  descent,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Stony  Ledge  Trail,  which  drops 
1,400  feet. 

A  favorable  terrain  and  climate  are  a 
necessity  which  the  Berkshires  have,  but 
skiing  would  be  back  where  it  was  thirty 
years  ago  but  for  the  hard  work  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  few  people,  most  of  them  skiers. 

Clarence  J.  Bousquet,  dean  of  Berk¬ 
shire  operators,  not  only  built  the  first 
tow  in  the  region,  but  patented  the  first 
successful  tow  gripper,  Clare  Bousquet’s 
Ski  Center  is  only  two-and-a-half  miles 
from  the  center  of  Pittsfield.  The  ten  tows 
feed  slopes  and  trails  of  all  degrees  of 
steepness,  and  the  most  popular  slope  is 
lighted  for  night  skiing. 

Pittsfield  is  the  home  of  the  Mt.  Grey¬ 
lock  Ski  Club,  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
Berkshires.  This  winter  the  Club  will  be 
host  to  the  National  Junior  Champion¬ 
ships.  The  Club  has  two  tows,  a  35-meter 
jump  and  a  fine  lodge  at  its  South  Wil- 


partment  opened  the  Belleayre  Mt.  Ski 
Center.  Skiers  began  flocking  to  the  new 
area  even  before  the  last  dardelet  bolt 
had  been  placed  in  its  chair  lift. 

Belleayre  immediately  proved  itself 
popular  with  skiers.  It  was  designed  by 
skiers  for  skiers  —  for  skiers  who  wanted 
fun,  not  mayhem.  It  will  never  be  the 
scene  of  Olympic  or  FIS  competitions, 
but  nevertheless,  it  offers  a  challenge. 

The  chair  lift,  the  only  one  in  New-  A'ork 
State,  starts  at  an  elevation  of  2,541  feet 
above  sea  level.  Few  other  lifts  in  the  en¬ 
tire  East  can  meet  this  competition.  In 
a  horizontal  distance  of  some  3,000  feet, 
the  lift  rises  almost  800  feet.  The  trails 
have  a  corresponding  length  and  drop. 
They  are  not  death-defying  but,  to  the 
average  skier,  they  present  enough  diffi¬ 
culty  to  make  a  non-stop,  no-fall  descent 
a  highly  satisfactory  feat,  to  be  recounted 
in  the  evening  while  sipping  a  hot  but¬ 
tered  rum. 

Along  with  its  chair  lift,  Belleayre  of¬ 
fers  a  rope  tow.  This  proved  almost  too 
much  of  a  challenge  for  beginners,  who 
flowed  into  the  area  and  neglected  to  take 
ski  school  instruction.  The  rope  tow,  de¬ 
spite  its  high  hourly  capacity,  failed  to 
relieve  week-end  congestion  on  the  chair 
lift  waiting  line.  As  a  result,  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department 
has  a  two-barreled  program  for  this  win¬ 
ter.  One  is  to  emphasize  the  advantages 
of  mid-week  skiing;  the  other  is  to  install 

The  Berkshires 

liamstown  property,  Goodell  Hollow.  In 
the  center  of  Pittsfield  is  the  Sheraton 
Hotel,  where  John  Donegan  has  made 
skiers  come  back  with  week-end  dances 
and  other  events.  Five  miles  away  is  the 
Pittsfield  State  Forest,  with  its  twin, 
smooth,  half-mile  trails.  There  are  no 
tows,  but  one  has  been  authorized  for  the 
open  slope. 

Thirteen  miles  north  of  Pittsfield,  in 
the  little  town  of  Hancock,  is  Jiminy 
Peak,  newest  major  Berkshire  develop¬ 
ment.  Jiminy,  which  will  be  starting  its 
third  season,  has  the  only  T-bar  lift  in 
Massachusetts.  In  a  natural  snow  bowl, 
Jiminy  is  remarkably  well  protected. 

Up  in  Williamstown,  the  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  Outing  Club  maintains  Sheep  Hill, 
probably  the  best  open  area  in  the  region. 
It  has  two  tows,  a  35-meter  and  one 
serving  various  grades  —  from  novice  to 
intermediate.  Members  of  the  North 
Adams  Club  ski  at  various  Berkshire 
areas  and  at  Dutch  Hill  in  Vermont, 
which  is  owned  by  North  Adams  men. 

Astride  the  Massachusetts-New  York 
line  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
county  is  Catamount,  with  its  eleven 
tows.  Most  of  the  tows  serve  big,  billowry, 
open  slopes,  but  the  new  Big  Dipper  trail 
gives  intermediates  a  run  for  their  money 
in  1,025  vertical  feet,  while  the  Little 
Dipper  affords  beginners  a  much  longer 


Mt.  Belleayre's  new  ski  lift  takes 
skiers  up  the  3,580-foot  mountain. 

a  2,000-foot  Platter  Pull  type  lift  in 
place  of  the  rope  tow  and  re-locate  the 
rope  tow  at  a  gentler  slope. 

Two  weeks  after  it  had  opened,  Belle- 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


ride  over  the  .same  vertical  descent.  Cata¬ 
mount  gives  free  ski  lessons  to  all  begin¬ 
ners  purchasing  a  tow  ticket. 

At  Jug  End  Barn,  in  South  Egremont. 
skiers  stay  in  informal  quarters,  some  in 
the  Silo,  others  in  the  Barn,  the  Lodge  or 
the  Cottage.  Jug  End  has  one  permanent 
and  two  portable  tows.  The  enterprise  has 
been  so  successful  that  Robert  Thompson, 
the  manager,  recently  purchased  the 
G-Bar-S  Ranch  in  Great  Barrington. 
Most  of  the  slopes  and  the  trails  at  G-Bar 
are  on  public  land,  but  the  five  electric 
tows  have  been  run  by  the  ranch  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  area  is  cut  through 
a  thick  woods  on  a  north  slope,  providing 
a  vertical  descent  of  630  feet. 

High  in  the  hills  at  Otis  in  the  south¬ 
east  comer  of  the  Berkshires  is  Dave 
Judson’s  Otis  Ridge,  served  by  three  tows 
in  a  neat  little  area.  One  trail,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  has  banked  turns  and  is  a  delight  to 
run.  The  area  is  in  a  region  which  holds 
the  snow  late.  Dave  is  rightly  proud  of 
his  ski  camp  for  juniors,  which  holds  two- 
day  sessions  every  week-end. 

Oak  ’N  Spruce,  in  South  Lee,  is  an¬ 
other  Berkshire  resort  catering  to  active 
people.  There  is  a  slope  for  night  skiing, 
and  proprietor  Frank  Prinz  transports 
skiers  to  nearby  Beartown  State  Forest. 
This  public  area  has  only  one  long  tow, 
but  there  are  superb  slopes  and  traib  to 
satisfy  every  taste. 

Babtlett  Hendricks 
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\\  hon  the  FIS  oflicials  were  frantically 
looking  for  snow  on  which  to  stage  the 
world  cross-country  championships  last 
winter,  Rumford,  Maine  had  more  than 
a  foot  of  old  base  and  four  inches  of  new 
powder.  Because  Rumford  also  had  an 
excellent  50-meter  jump  and  fine  ter¬ 
rain  for  cross-country,  several  FIS  events 
were  suddenly  brought  to  Maine. 

The  move  served  to  shout  aloud  some¬ 
thing  that  residents  of  the  state  have 
long  whisp<‘red:  snow  comes  early  to 
Maine,  stays  late,  and  has  an  enviable 
reputation  for  consistency.  The  FIS 
events  pointed  up  interest  in  Maine 
skiing,  hut  skiing  was  there  long  before 
the  FIS  arrived.  Almost  every  town  in 
the  snow  belt  has  a  slope  with  tow. 
Most  areas  are  operated  by  ski  clubs 
locally,  and  not  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Several  have  excellent  lodges. 

A  winter  carnival  will  be  held  at 
Rumford,  probably  in  February,  with 
USElASA-sanctioned  State  of  Maine 
Championships  in  cross-country,  slalom, 


^  cry  rarely  associated  with  the  “\orth- 
lands”  until  enthusiasts  found  them  a 
paradise  for  the  neophyte  and  inter¬ 
mediate  skier,  the  Poconos  of  northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  today  offer  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  varied  skiing  ter¬ 
rain.  While  they  do  not  possess  the  rugged 
mountains  of  New  A'ork  State  and  New 
England,  the  ice-and-snow  playland  that 
starts  less  than  ninety  miles  from  Times 
Square  has  a  definite  appeal  of  its  owm. 
This  appeal  is  attested  by  the  many 
thousands  who  flock  to  Buck  Hill  Falls, 
Skytop,  Mountainhome,  Pocono  Manor, 
Mt.  Pocono,  Split  Rock,  Big  Poa)no 
and  Bushkill  Falls  on  winter  week-ends. 
The  rank-and-file  of  skiers  delight  in  the 
rolling  country,  varying  terrain  and  end¬ 
less  miles  of  touring  trails. 

Most  of  the  major  resorts,  with  their 


Connecticut 

Connecticut,  by  dint  of  pioneering  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  now-  has  several 
very  attractive  ski  developments.  One  of 
these  is  at  Cornwall,  called  the  Mohawk 
Mountain  Ski  Area,  which  has  nine  tows, 
four  slopes,  nine  trails,  and  facilities  for 
the  novice,  intemu'diate  and  expert.  At 
Danbury,  the  Mad  Hatter  Ski  Slopes  are 
served  by  a  tow  with  an  open  slope  for 
novices  and  intermediates.  At  Durham, 
the  Durham  Ski  Tow'  (1,000  feet)  serves 
a  fine  slope  for  intennediate  and  expert. 
The  Pomfret  Ski  Tow  at  Pomfret  has  an 
open  slope  and  trails  for  novice  and  inter¬ 
mediate.  (There  is  an  800-foot  tow). 
Somers  has  a  1,000-foot  tow,  two  fast 
trails  and  a  one-third  mile  run,  while  at 
Winsted  the  Laurel  Hill  Ski  Area  has  a 
1,300-foot  tow,  several  good  open  slopes 
and  one  long  run  with  a  400-foot  drop. 


Maine 

downhill,  jumping  and  combined.  Also 
Rumford  has  been  promised  U.  S.  try¬ 
outs  for  the  Olympics  in  a  Nordic  event 
or  two. 

At  Andover,  northeast  of  Berlin,  N.  H., 
Snow'  Valley  and  Maine  Interscholastic 
championships  are  usually  held  there  — 
last  year  in  February  and  March.  There 
is  a  40-meter  jump  on  Lone  Mountain, 
a  trail  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with 
maximum  grade  thirty-three  per  cent. 
The  tow  is  800  feet  long. 

There  is  plenty  of  enthusiasm  at 
Bethel,  south  of  Andover  and  Rumford. 
Bethel  boasts  Swan’s  Corner  trail.  Devil’s 
Kitchen  trail  and  Bethel  slope.  There 
is  a  1,000-foot  tow',  ski  lodge  and  lunch 
bar.  Night  skiing  is  also  possible  here. 

Farmingham,  northeast  of  Rumford, 
has  a  new  ski  lodge,  given  in  memory  of 
John  Titcomb  Abbott  by  his  father. 
Junior  Girls’  championships  were  held  on 


The  Poconos 

golf  course  type  of  skiing,  cater  to  the 
slightly-better-than-novice  skier.  Yet  the 
sweeping  slopes  w-ith  their  egg-like 
smoothness  need  only  two  to  three  inches 
of  snow,  in  most  instances,  to  permit  fun 
and  give  the  beginner  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  devotee  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  brush  up  on  their  technique. 

The  more  rugged  skier  can  go  to  Big 
Boulder,  outside  Split  Rock  Lodge  in 
Blakeslee,  and  thrill  to  the  2,500-foot 
slope  with  a  grade  running  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  or  the  new'  “Bunny  Schuss,” 
fashioned  after  the  famous  “Sissy  Schuss’’ 
on  Mont  Tremblant.  A  2,500-foot  T-bar 
lift,  the  only  one  in  the  State,  serves  the 
huge,  open  slope  that  drops  440  feet 
from  the  summit  of  Lake  Mountain. 
This  might  not  seem  like  a  huge  drop  for 
the  more  expert,  but  the  steep  pitches 
that  fall  away  fast  into  slight  plateaus 
provide  plenty  of  speed  and  thrills. 

At  the  nearby  Hazard  semi-slope  trail, 
also  in  the  Split  Rock  sector,  the  rope 
tow  has  been  most  popular,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Bob  \\  hite,  skiing  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.,  has 
set  up  another  tow'  of  850  feet  to  serve  the 
Big  Boulder  Slope  as  well  as  the  aptly- 
named  descent,  the  Midway.  The  inter- 
mediate-to-expert  establishment  on  Big 
Pocono,  less  than  three  miles  out  of  Tan- 
nersville,  that  has  a  drop  of  close  to  a 
thousand  feet,  will  give  any  kanonen  a 
real  experience.  These  trails,  conceived 
by  the  former  collegiate  aces.  Holt 
Wyckoff,  Charles  Auger,  Russell  Imbt 
and  Chud  Bensinger,  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  width  and  have  grades  up  to 
forty-five  degrees.  The  900-foot  rope  tow 
that  whips  you  up  the  first  part  of  the 
network  of  sharp,  cutaway  descents  is 


Farmingham’s  slopes  last  winter.  It  is  also 
a  popular  spot  for  members  of  the  highly 
elTective  Maine  Ski  Council. 

Rangeley,  40  miles  northeast  of  Farm¬ 
ingham,  is  so  far  north  and  so  moun¬ 
tainous  that  snow  conditions  there  are 
frequently  excellent  when  they  may  be 
poor  in  neighboring  states.  The  view  from 
Haley  Hill  slope  is  magnificent.  A  1,600- 
foot  tow  operates  efficiently,  and  there 
is  a  ski  hut  with  a  lunch  bar  there. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  skiers 
from  Maine  w'ill  be  seen  at  Russ  Hag- 
gett’s  Pleasant  Alouqtain  area,  in  Bridg- 
ton.  Overlooking  beautiful  Moose  Pond, 
this  area  gets  some  of  the  overflow  from 
crowded  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  which  is 
about  twenty-seven  miles  distant.  Most 
of  the  skiers,  however,  come  from  Port¬ 
land,  only  forty  miles  away,  or  from  even 
nearer  points  in  Maine. 

At  present,  in  Bridgton,  there  are  three 
rope  tows  —  400,  1,000,  and  1,100  feet 
in  length.  A  20-meter  jump  and  a  modern 
{Continued  on  Page  23) 


extremely  steep  as  it  rises  up  a  forty-five 
degree  slant.  It  reminds  one  strongly  of 
Bunny  Bertram’s  speedy  uphill  tows  at 
Woodstock,  Vermont. 

Something  not  commonly  know'n  about 
the  Poconos  is  that  winter  sports  have 
been  enjoyed  in  this  playland  since  as 
early  as  1913,  with  ice  skating,  showshoe- 
ing,  dog-sletlding  and  horse-drawn  sleigh¬ 
ing.  Then  came  the  huge  advancement  of 
skiing  in  the  winter  of  1935-36.  Today, 
this  activity  is  the  most  popular  of  them 
all  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Oddly 
enough,  the  snowfall  has  proved  to  be 
more  than  adequate  for  the  Poconos  in 
recent  years,  despite  the  scarcity  of  snow 
generally  during  the  past  two  winters.  A 
few  inches  of  snow  is  enough  to  set  the 
varied  and  huge  network  on  its  w'ay. 

{Continued  on  Page  22) 


New  Jersey 

New  Jersey’s  topography,  though 
hardly  ideal  for  top  skiing  because  of  its 
relative  flatness,  is  dotted  with  a  number 
of  private  projects.  Among  the  larger  ski 
areas  is  High  Point  Park  (83  miles  from 
New  \  ork  City)  which  has  twenty  miles 
of  cross-country  trails.  The  Sussex  County 
Slope  at  McCoy’s  Corner  in  Lewisburg 
has  a  1,200-foot  tow  on  its  northern  slope. 
In  Vernon  there  are  twenty-two  acres  of 
slopes,  from  steep  to  gentle  and  served 
by  a  tow.  At  Peapack,  served  by  a  700- 
foot  tow,  there  are  good  runs  available 
for  novices,  intermediates  and  experts. 
Also  worthy  of  mention  are  Rocco’s  Villa 
Sunset  at  Blairstown  and  Craigmeur  in 
Newfoundland,  both  with  tow,  slopes 
and  trails. 

P.S.  Contact  Boweraft,  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J.  for  special  New  Jersey  skiing  wax. 
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The  Harriman  Cup 


ft.  f.  Blaksue 


Bearing  a  great  name  and  proud  of  its  traditions, 
the  Cup  races  are  a  mecca  for  all  great  skiers. 


J.F  THAT  slope  is  supposed  to  separate  competitive  stimuli  if  skiing  were  to  grow 
the  men  from  the  boys,  then  there  must  in  this  country.  Envisioning  a  tournament 
be  mighty  few’  boys  in  this  race.”  comparable  to  the  big  annual  events  held 

This  thought  was  expressed  to  me  by  abroad,  he  imbued  his  creation  with  his 
the  ski  instructor,  Art  Shultz,  as  we  stood  owm  inimitable  love  of  the  sport.  It  is  this 
at  the  bottom  of  Baldy  Mountain’s  Exhi-  spirit  —  this  proud  tradition  —  w’hich 
bition  Run  at  Sun  Valley,  watching  one  forms  the  master  design  after  which  all 
after  another  of  the  crack  international  Harriman  Cup  races  are,  and  will  con- 
racers  schuss  that  precipitous  slope  and  tinue  to  be,  patterned, 
roar  out  into  the  Hats  at  better  than  sixty  So  enthusiastically  was  the  first  Harri- 
miles  per  hour.  Art’s  remark  neatly  sums  man  Cup  tournament  in  1937  accepted 

up  one  of  the  significant  features  of  .the  that  the  following  year  found  the  compe- 
Harriman  —  that  of  attracting  the  very  tition  broadened  to  include  women.  Grace 
best  skiers  in  the  world.  Carter  Lindley  swept  both  events  to  win 

W  hy  is  the  Harriman  Cup  regarded  as  by  a  wide  margin.  Dick  Durrance  re- 
a  competitor’s  mecca?  I  have  asked  any  peated  his  ’37  Cup  victory  by  placing 
number  of  skiers  this  question  and  have  second  in  both  individual  events,  thereby 
received  almost  as  many  answers.  Some  winning  the  combined, 
like  the  invitational  nature  of  the  meet.  Undoubtedly  the  most  exciting  of  all 
Many  find  a  special  appeal  in  the  fact  that  Harriman  downhills  was  that  of  1940 
the  tournament  is  open.  Still  others  be-  when  Durrance,  bent  on  gaining  the  third 
lieve  that  Sun  Valley’s  excellent  terrain  leg  necessary  to  retire  the  Cup,  executed 
and  extensive  facilities  have  popularized  his  never-to-be-forgotten  schuss  of  the 
the  competition.  W  arm  Springs  Steilhang.  This  bit  of  ter- 

Whilc  all  of  this  may  be  true  to  some  rain,  with  an  awesome  pitch  of  fifty-five 
degree,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  powerful,  if  degrees  and  an  over-all  length  of  perhaps 
intangible  factor  that  underlies  its  popu-  250  yards,  has  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
larity.  I  am  referring  to  the  deep-rooted  of  virtually  every  racer  in  the  land.  The 
esprit  de  corps  fostered  by  W .  A.  Harri-  Steilhang  could  readily  be  negotiated  by 
man  at  the  program’s  inception  more  any  top  skier  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
than  thirteen  years  ago.  the  trail  at  the  bottom  leads  off  at  almost 

An  ardent  skier  and  one  of  the  truly  right  angles  before  funneling  into  a  small 
great  benefactors  of  the  sport,  Mr.  Harri-  gap  border'd  by  tremendous  trees  and 
man  had  long  recognized  the  need  for  appropriately  referred  to  as  the  “Nar- 


France’s  Henri  Oreiller  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Cup  in  1949. 

rows”.  To  make  the  picture  all  the  more 
dreadful,  the  countour  of  the  slope  falls 
away  from  the  turn  rather  than  into  it. 
As  a  result,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain 
proper  purchase  on  the  snow  when  travel¬ 
ling  at  high  speed. 

Durrance  came  down  off  the  Steilhang 
in  one  long,  shrieking  schuss,  his  feet  wide 
apart  and  his  body  hunched  over  his  skis 
in  his  singular  duck-like  style.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  Dick  was  moving  at  close  to 
seventy  miles  per  hour  —  certainly  far 
beyond  a  reasonable  speed  to  negotiate 
the  sharp  turn  directly  in  front  of  where 
I  stood.  Dick  must  have  sensed  that  he 
was  moving  too  fast,  for  he  started  his 
turn  some  distance  up  the  hill.  However, 
his  speed  was  so  great  that  he  was  drift¬ 
ing  dangerously;  it  was  apparent  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  to  the  course. 
And  for  a  few  seconds,  it  seemed  that  he 
would  surely  plunge  into  the  pile  of  logs 
where  we  all  watched,  horror-stricken  and 
numb.  Calling  on  some  superhuman  force, 
Dick  drove  his  knees  forward  and  gained 
suflicient  purchase  to  avoid  the  logs. 

By  this  time,  he  was  definitely  off  the 
course,  and  still  in  great  danger.  His  new 
line  was  carrying  him  right  into  a  fir  tree 
having  a  trunk  the  size  of  a  man’s  fore¬ 
arm.  But  travelling  at  perhaps  sixty  miles 
per  hour,  Dick  was  in  no  position  to 
worry  about  such  minor  obstructions.  He 
plowed  directly  over  the  fir,  cutting  it 
down  as  if  with  a  scythe. 

The  blow  upon  his  chest  threw  him 
back  into  a  sitting  position  on  his  skis, 
and  once  again  his  life  was  literally  hang¬ 
ing  by  a  thread.  Unless  he  could  regain 
his  feet  he  would  never  be  able  to  ma¬ 
neuver  through  the  “Narrows”.  Some¬ 
how,  I  will  never  know  how,  he  pulled 
himself  up  and  got  through. 

Dick  schussed  the  rest  of  the  course, 
but  finally  his  legs  gave  way  on  the  last 
turn  above  the  finish  line.  He  took  a 
frightful  eggbeater,  plunging  into  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Dick  Durrance y  only  multiple  winner  of  the  Harriman  Cup,  receives  the 
trophy  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Harriman  in  1940.  Dick  had  previously  won  the 
Cup  in  '37  and  '39  and  his  '40  victory  gave  him  permanent  possession. 
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First  of  a  series  of  photographs,  taken  exclusively  for 
Ski  Magazine  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  which  Fred  Iselin, 
author  of  Invitation  to  Skiing,  will  demonstrate  the 
proper  ways  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  downhill, 
slalom,  and  ordinary  ski  running. 


P 

^  re-jumping  is  not  what  it  sounds  like 
—  an  exercise  for  those  who  want  to  learn 
to  jump  on  skis.  Actually  it  is  a  trick  used 
by  racers  and  other  high-speed  skiers  to 
enable  them  to  take  large  bumps  and  sud¬ 
den  drops  without  checking  and  without 
sailing  off  into  space.  The  idea  is  simple: 
the  skier,  instead  of  hitting  the  lip  of  the 
bump  or  drop  at  top  speed  and,  there¬ 
after,  trusting  to  luck  and  to  balance, 
takes  care  to  jump  before  he  hits  the  lip 
and  is  thus  carried  through  the  air  along 
the  curve  of  the  terrain  and  past  the 


bump  which  would  have  launched  him 
high  into  the  blue  —  and  possibly  into  a 
very  bad  fall. 

This  is,  of  course,  strictly  a  high-speed 
maneuver;  some  racers  take  off  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  before  a  bump  in  order  to  be 
sure  to  land  on  the  steep  part  of  the  hill 
beyond  the  crest.  Such  acrobatics  require 
that  a  skier  be  in  the  best  of  form  and 
condition,  and  the  average  skier  may  find 
that  it  is  still  easier  to  check  or  to  use  his 
knees  to  absorb  a  bump  than  to  attempt 
the  racers’  pre-jump. 


sailn  up  and  over  the  hump  .  .  .  and  lands  beyond  the  crest  in  a  deep  crouch. 
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i  wouldn’t  have  happened,  only  the 
blame  woodshed  took  lire  and  thawed 
Grainp  out  in  February  that  year,  ’way 
before  his  time.  \\  ell,  naturally,  that  di.s- 
turbt'd  him  (juite  some. 

Now,  you  take  a  man  that’s  us(>d  to 
l)eingr  frozen  and  put  aside  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  April,  and  it’s  an  upsetting  thing 
to  be  roused  out  right  in  the  middle  of  his 
rest,  .so  to  spt*ak.  Gramp  was  kind  of 
crusty  and  short-tempered,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  saved  a  goo<l  place  for  him  —  up 
under  the  rafters,  on  the  north  side,  where 
the  sun  couldn’t  leak  in  and  soften  liim 
up  if  we  got  a  thaw  in  January.  We  did  an 
extra  good  job  on  him  that  November  — 
filled  liim  up  with  foxglove-tea  that  had 
apple-whisky  in  it  and  froze  him  slow  and 
solid,  the  way  he  liked  things  done.  Some 
places,  they  try  to  rush  matters,  and  in 
New  Hampshire  you  hear  of  cases  that 
start  to  sag,  along  in  March,  and  that’s 
why  there’s  so  much  back-trouble  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  Vermont,  we’re  more  care¬ 
ful,  and  we’d  figured  Gramp  to  keep  stiff 
and  beautiful  till  we’d  need  him  for  spring 
chores. 

It’s  curious  how  strangers  get  all  stirred 
up  over  a  little  thing  like  freezing  the  old 
folks  over  the  winter.  Mostly,  it’s  some¬ 
thing  they’ve  never  even  tried,  them¬ 
selves,  and  so  haven’t  any  more  right  to 
an  opinion  than  a  Democrat  has  to  a  vote. 
These  skiers  we’ve  been  getting  up  our 
way  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
they’d  either  allow  it  was  a  pack  of  lies, 
or  else  they’d  get  kind  of  glassy-eyed,  and 
jump,  next  time  we  spoke  to  them.  And 
all  the  time  it  was  nobody’s  business  but 
Gramp’s,  and  he  was  suited.  Till  the 
woodshed  took  fire,  that  is. 

Gramp  hadn’t  ever  happened  to  run 
into  any  skiers,  spending  his  time  the  way 
he  did,  and  we’d  never  told  him.  If  he’d 
known  there  was  somebody  renting  the 
north  chamber,  which  was  the  room  he 
favored,  while  he  was  minding  his  own 
business  out  in  the  wcKxl.shed,  he  wouldn’t 
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have  liked  it.  But  that  night  of  the  fire  he 
met  up  with  a  whole  handful  of  skiers  that 
were  trying  to  help  save  the  woodshed, 
and  it  happened  because  he  dropped  right 
dow  n  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  the  piece 
of  the  roof  that  had  been  holding  him  up 
let  go.  \\  ell,  he  was  awake  by  then,  of 
course,  and  even  middling  limbt'r,  but  he 
was  cold  to  the  touch  and  he  hadn’t  got 
his  color  back  and  he  looked  real  poorly. 
Somebody  hollered  that  he  was  dead,  and 
Gramp  wasn’t  feeling  rugged  enough  to 
speak  up,  and  one  of  the  women  stjuealed 
and  keek'd  over,  and  it’s  a  wonder  the 
whole  house  didn’t  burn  down.  It  didn’t 
help  any  w  hen  Gramp  sneezed  and  sat  up 
and  bt'gan  asking  how'  much  sap  we’d 
boiled  and  if  Stickney  was  Selectman 
again  and  a  lot  of  questions  like  that. 
Poor  Gramp,  he  didn’t  know  but  what  it 
was  April,  just  as  usual. 

We  could  see  we  were  in  for  trouble, 
with  Gramp  awake  two  months  before  his 
time  and  mad  about  that,  and  wanting  to 
have  a  lot  of  things  explained  to  him.  He 
could  understand  about  the  fire  in  the 
woodshed  and  about  its  still  being  winter, 
though  he  hadn’t  seen  any  winter  for  a 
long  time.  But  the  thing  he  couldn’t  get 
straight  in  his  head  was  these  skiers. 
They  didn’t  make  any  more  sense  to  him 
than  he  had  to  them,  the  time  he  tumbled 
down  out  of  the  rafters.  He  said  snow' 
wasn’t  fit  for  anything  but  bobcats,  and 
even  a  bobcat  would  know'  better  than  to 
strap  boards  on  its  feet.  He  said  they’d 
take  their  never-get-overs. 

A  person  could  tell  that  they  bothered 
him,  the  way  he  kept  harping  on  them. 
He  said  there  was  no  more  sense  to  it  than 
to  burying  a  man  with  his  pants  on.  And 
yet,  he’d  come  back  to  the  subject,  and  a 
good  many  times  we  saw  him  sitting  at 
the  window  and  watching  and  kind  of 
muttering  to  himself.  W  e  talked  some  of 
freezing  him  up  again,  to  spare  him  all 
this  worry,  but  for  so  short  a  time  it 
hardly  seemed  worth  the  trouble. 


Then,  first  thing  we  knew,  didn’t  he 
take  to  stumping  around  outside  and 
even  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill! 
The  skiers  kind  of  shied  olT  at  first,  but 
then  they  got  used  to  seeing  him  around 
and  didn’t  pay  him  any  particular  mind. 
He’d  begun  to  ask  them  a  lot  of  questions, 
too,  —  all  about  the  kind  of  tackle  they 
used,  and  what  it  was  for  —  and,  the  kind 
of  man  Gramp  is,  when  he  asks  a  question, 
he  generally  gets  an  answer.  It  seems 
funny  now  to  think  none  of  us  saw  what 
was  coming. 

W'e  didn’t,  though,  till  the  day  he  came 
kiting  down  our  steepest  pasture  and 
fetched  up  with  a  handsome  kind  of  swoop 
right  at  the  back-door.  He  stuck  his  head 
in  at  the  door  and  hollered,  “I’m  a-goin’ 
to  schuss  the  barn-roof!”  and  we  didn’t 
see  him  again  till  supper-time.  Heard  him 
yodel  a  couple  of  times,  that  w  as  all. 

But  now  you  can  see  what  we’re  up 
against.  We’ve  talked  some  about  one  of 
those  deep-freezers  you  hear  about,  but 
we  need  Gramp  in  the  summer,  and  any¬ 
way,  winter  or  summer,  he  might  not 
warm  to  freezing  any  more,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  It  l(X)ks  as  if  Grandma  w  ould 
get  the  best  place  in  the  woodshed,  come 
November. 
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In  the  late  afternoon  in  Aspen,  the  place  tchere  skiers  gather  is  the  Aspen  Country 
Store  owned  by  Phil  ff  right,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  It  is  perseveringly  old-fashioned. 


Good  News 

from 

Aspen 

By  Tom  Nagel 

T 

J.HKBK  have  probably  been  more  new 
developments  and  improvements  during 
the  last  two  years  in  Aspen,  Colorado, 
than  in  any  other  major  American, ski 
resort.  Yet  word  about  these  develop¬ 
ments  was  buried  last  year  under  the 
avalanche  of  FIS  news.  For  the  benefit  of 
old  Aspenites  as  well  as  those  planning  to 
visit  the  town  for  the  first  time  a  brief 
report  on  Aspen’s  growth  seems  therefore 
indicated. 

Of  prime  interest,  to  most  skiers,  are  of 
course  the  slopes  and  trails.  For  the  FIS 
races,  many  slopes  and  trails  were  widened 
and  improved,  and  some  entirely  new 
trails  were  cut  —  trails  which  hold  a  few 
surprises  for  the  unwary.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  begim  last  year  for  the  racer  was 
continued  this  year  with  a  view  to  the 
average  and  even  beginning  skier.  Thus 
the  major  effort  of  this  summer  was  a 
tremendous  bulldozing  job,  filling  in  the 
gully  in  the  lower  part  of  Ruthie’s  Run 
and  transforming  the  formerly  rough  and 
abrupt  bottom  section  of  Aspen’s  most 
popular  trail  into  a  smooth  wide  slope. 

New  lodges  have  sprung  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  l)etween  the  famous  old 
standbys  and  the  new*  or  improved  accom¬ 
modations,  Aspen  now  provides  amply 
for  virtually  every  taste  and  purse.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  Victorian  flavor  of 
the  old  mining  days  had  to  go  by  the 
hoards.  Such  new  lodges  as  the  redwood- 
fronted  Ski  and  Spur,  or  Norway  Lodge 
right  by  the  bottom  of  the  chair  lift,  are 
frankly  contemporary.  The  Prospector 
Ixxlge,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  ski 
lodges  in  the  entire  country,  is  a  happy 
blend  of  modern  with  Western  ranch 
style.  Newest  of  the  Aspen  inns  is  Shadow 
Hill  Lodge,  built  this  summer  by  assistant 
movie  director  Frank  Myers  who  came 
to  Aspen  to  help  film  “Devil’s  Doorway’’ 
a  year  ago,  fell  in  love  with  the  area  and 
returned  to  become  an  Aspen  host.  Also 
new  this  sununer  is  the  Aspen  Court, 
while  Waterman’s  Castle  Creek  Cabins 
have  added  thirteen  new  cottages  to  their 
layout. 

Newsworthy  is  the  transformation 
undergone  by  Aspen’s  old  jail.  Here 
Enuna  and  Otto  Haerdle  have  wrought  a 
miracle  in  changing  the  “tank”  into  a 
spotless  bunkroom  (only  the  bars  at  the 


windows  remind  of  the  original  function 
of  the  place)  and  the  upper  stories  into 
a  group  of  modern  apartments,  complete 
with  cooking  facilities,  where  one  can 
ideally  combine  vacation  and  home  life. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  increase  in 
Aspen  accommodations  has  led  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of 
places  reviving  skiers  with  high-energy 
food  and  drink.  The  west  section  of  town 
now  has  its  own  dining  room  in  the  shape 
of  the  new  Blue  Deer  Restaurant  —  with 
its  big  fireplace,  cheerful  wood  panelling 
and  subdued  indirect  lighting  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  spot.  Edie’s  Restaurant  is  an¬ 
other  Aspen  newcomer,  though  Edith 
Rader  and  her  cooking  are  already  well- 
known  to  many  Aspen  oldtimers.  Exotic 
ice  cream  concoctions  can  be  assembled 
at  the  soda  fountain  of  the  new  large  and 
complete  Matthew’s  Drug  Store.  During 
the  past  summer  the  Miner’s  Den  Res¬ 
taurant  was  taken  over  by  “Brad”  Brad¬ 
shaw  who  immediately  reestablished  this 
reporter’s  faith  in  humanity  by  managing 
to  serve  unusually  good  food  at  unusually 
reasonable  prices.  The  Golden  Horn, 
Aspen’s  new  basement-bar,  also  serves 
food  but  is  more  universally  favored  for 
its  after-dinner  atmosphere,  dancing,  and 
“shows.” 

A  complete  ski  room  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  during  the  winter  in  the  building 
opposite  the  Hotel  Jerome  by  Mike  Mag- 
nifico,  dean  of  Aspen  sporting  goods  deal¬ 
ers.  Steve  Knowlton,  of  last  year’s  Amer¬ 
ican  FIS  team,  runs  a  new  ski  shop  in  the 
Golden  Horn  building. 

In  the  same  building,  James  Hayes  has 
opened  a  jeweler’s  shop  where  he  repairs 
cameras,  guns,  binoculars  and  watches  — 
an  important  service  in  a  town  where 


every  second  man  seems  to  wear  a  turnip¬ 
sized  wrist  stopwatch.  Other  much-needed 
services  that  have  appeared  in  Aspen  are 
a  complete  beauty  shop,  cleaning  plant, 
and  a  combination  laundry-laundromat. 

Photographically,  Aspen  ranks  very 
high,  with  Ferenc  Berko  and  Pat  Henry 
representing  the  European  and  American 
photo-reporter’s  views  respectively,  while 
Fritz  Kaeser  at  K  2  continues  to  turn  out 
his  flawless  scenics. 

Among  the  gift  shops,  don’t  overlook 
the  Tom  Thumb  where  a  lot  of  taste  has 
been  assembled  in  a  small  space.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Bookshop 
which  specializes  in  the  Great  Books  dur¬ 
ing  the  profound  summer-seminar  time, 
in  ski  and  mountain  books  during  the 
winter. 

Should  you  get  lost  among  Aspen’s  at¬ 
tractions,  try  the  Little  Percent  Tour  and 
Service;  they’ll  help  you  with  travel  ar¬ 
rangements  to  and  from  Aspen,  with  trips 
in  the  vicinity  and  with  advice  on  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do  while  in  Aspen. 

One  treat  that  should  not  be  missed  by 
anyone  staying  in  Aspen  for  any  length 
of  time  is  a  visit  or  overnight  trip  to  the 
Toklat  Lodge  and  Husky  Kennels  at  Ash¬ 
croft.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Aspen’s  best 
touring  country,  Stuart  and  Isabel  Mace, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  people  you 
are  likely  to  meet  in  your  ski  travels,  have 
built  a  jewel  of  a  modern  mountain  hos¬ 
telry.  Stuart’s  dog  teams  serve  as  a  kind 
of  mobile  ski  lift,  taking  the  tourers  into 
the  high  basins  above  Ashcroft  where 
miles  of  untouched  slopes  provide  alpine 
skiing  back  down  to  the  cozy  lodge,  its 
warm  fireplace  and  famous  food  —  an  ex¬ 
perience  to  provide  the  capstone  to  a 
complete  Aspen  vacation. 
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Skiing  the  Trails 

By  Paula  Kann  Valaer 


I  1  DiTORS  have  a  way  of  interfering 
with  my  skiing  by  putting  me  to  work. 
Last  year,  I  had  to  interview  Paul  Valaer, 
who  was  then  my  husband-to-be.  (Now 
he  is  my  husband-in-being,  and  he  inter¬ 
views  me  as  to  where  all  his  hard-earned 
money  goes.  How  should  I  know  where  it 
goes  after  I  spend  it?  Tliis  year,  I  am 
asked  for  an  article  on  trail  skiing  —  “if 
I  think  the  subject  interesting.” 

It  is  very  interesting!  Like  so  many 
others,  I  had  to  learn  the  hard  way,  but  I 
did  learn,  and  it  was  well  worth  all  the 
trouble  and  all  the  falls.  I  emerged  from 
this  phase  of  my  education  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  to 
be  had  on  the  many  trails  all  over  the 
United  States  and  up  there  in  Canada. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  those 
trails  are  w'ell  cared  for,  summer  and 
winter.  Bulldozers  are  at  work  constantly 
through  the  summer,  improving  the 
ground,  widening  the  trails  and  removing 
tree-trunks  and  stones.  Then  winter  is 
supposed  to  provide  the  carpet  on  which 
to  slide  down. 

All  too  many  times,  there  is  not  enough 
snow  to  keep  this  carpet  from  being  worn 
down  so  that  the  bare  ground  shines 
through  in  all  its  ugliness.  It  does  not 
matter  how  hard  the  ski  patrols  work  at 
their  job  of  smootliing  out  the  snow;  after 
the  first  skiers  have  gone  down  in  the 
morning,  all  those  who  follow  seem  simply 
to  put  their  skis  in  the  same  track,  close 
their  eyes  and  take  off.  In  no  time  at  all  a 
regular  bob-sleigh  track  is  established 
and  the  corners,  where  the  pressure  of 
the  skis  is  greatest,  rapidly  wear  through. 

hen  that  happens,  the  trail  is  branded 
“gone”.  Yet  experienced  trail  skiers  will 
come  down  the  very  same  trail  at  that 
time  and  call  it  “still  very  good”.  Why? 
Because  the  experienced  skiers  will  alter¬ 
nately  hug  Ihe  outside  of  the  trail,  the  part 
to  which  all  the  snow  has  been  thrown, 
and,  on  other  comers,  hug  the  inside,  thus 
avoiding  all  the  bad  spots.  To  keep  from 
skidding  down  in  the  turns,  one  should 
turn  uhile  approaching  the  curve,  thus 
“staying  high”  in  the  curve,  instead  of 
being  carried  down  dangerously  close  to 
the  w(kk1s. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  skier 
should  know  thoroughly  the  trails  on 
which  he  intends  to  ski  before  attempting 
to  run  them  fast.  It  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
grading  to  pick  your  way  down,  the  first 
couple  of  times;  I  wish  you  could  see  how 
slowly  topnotchers  like  Zeno  Colo  pick 
their  way  down  the  trails  until  they  have 
memorized  all  the  curves,  open  and  tight 
spots,  bumps  and  gullies.  When  that  is 
behind  you,  you  may  relax  and  get  the 
most  out  of  your  skiing. 

At  the  start  of  each  new  season  one  has 


to  accustom  oneself  again  to  the  art  of 
skiing.  This  is  especially  true  of  trail 
skiing  in  which,  after  all,  when  you  have 
to  turn,  you  must  turn.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  necessary  to  build  up  one’s  skiing 
muscles  once  more.  In  running  a  trail  of 
fair  length  (three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  so), 
to  begin  with,  you  should  pull  off  to  the 
side  whenever  your  legs  become  tired  and 
tighten  up.  Shake  your  legs  a  little,  rest, 
and  then  start  off  again.  Never  try  to 
“hang  on”.  It’s  no  fun  and  not  worth  the 
chance  you  take,  and  you  know  it! 

Boger  Peabody,  of  the  Cannon  Moun¬ 
tain  Aerial  Tramway,  gave  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  speech  last  autumn  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  said  that  it  was  proved  beyond 


Wide  trailn  at  Big  Bromley 


any  shadow  of  doubt  that  most  accidents 
occur  either  during  the  early  morning 
h(»urs  or  just  bt*fore  closing  time.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  morning  people  are 
sleepy  and  half-fnizen  from  the  long  ride 
up  the  lift.  Their  Ixxlies  have  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  exercise  because,  naturally,  they 
drove  to  the  valley  station  of  the  lift. 
Thus  they  begin  the  descent  with  their 
minds  and  IxHlies  totally  unprepart*d  for 
the  task  ahead.  Their  reactions  are  sl(»w, 
and  the  danger  of  an  accident  is  increased. 

In  the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon,  trail 
skiers  want  to  get  “their  money’s  worth” 
or  “their  last  run”.  This  famous  “last 
run”  all  too  often  results  in  a  toboggan- 
ride  down  the  mountain!  Fatigue  and  im¬ 
pairment  of  judgment  caused  by  light 
that  has  begun  to  fail  are  the  commonest 
causes  of  accidents  during  the  late  after¬ 
noon.  \  ery  obviously,  even  such  a  won¬ 
derful  sport  as  skiing  can  be  overdone. 
Don’t  be  the  one  to  overdo  it! 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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"Everything  for  the  y  Skier” 


Specialists  in  Children's 

SKIS.  BOOTS.  CLOTHING 


Write  for  further  information 

VAN  DEGRIFTX 
SKI  HUT  9 

717  W.  7th  St..  Lot  Angolot  17,  CalM. 
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New  Hampshire 

{Continued  from  Page  II) 

lift  respectively,  at  Jackson.  Then  there 
is  the  Mittersill  area  with  Alpine  lift  on 
the  Franconia  side  of  Cannon  Mountain, 
as  well  as  the  already  mentioned  top- 
ranking  North  Conway  and  Cannon  areas, 
Tuckerman  Ravine  and  the  trails  in  the 
Pinkham  Notch  area,  and  W'aterville 
Valley.  The  Dartmouth  Duting  Club  has 
a  development  at  Mt.  Moosilauke  with 
rustic  ski  lodge,  trails,  slopes,  and  tow; 
in  addition  there  are  many  interesting 
rope  tow  areas  within  the  fifty-mile  radius. 

And  there  are  many  tow  areas  outside 
of  the  circle.  They  are  all  listed  in  a 
winter  guide  issued  by  the  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  at  Con¬ 
cord.  One  of  the  commission’s  bright 
young  men  calculated  last  year  that  New 
Hampshire  has  a  total  of  almost  21  miles 
of  uphill  transportation  for  skiers,  count¬ 
ing  lifts  and  the  nearly  100  rope  tows. 

Before  I  forget  it,  the  Belknap  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area  has  a  hill  with  four  ski  jumps  of 
different  sizes  —  10,  20,  40,  and  60  meters. 
This  must  be  pretty  unusual.  Maybe  no 
other  state  can  say  that.  And  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Winter  Carnival  is  still  the  most 
glamorous  and  spectacular  of  them  all. 


The  Adirondacks 


Naturally!  For  real  skiing  pleasure, 
New  Hampshire’s  slopes  and  trails 
are  unsurpassed.  Dozens  of  famous 
areas  offer  fun  for  every  degree  of 
skill.  Come  by  car  .  .  .  come  by 
train,  stay  weeks  or  week  ends,  en¬ 
joy  .  .  .  exciting  sport  ■agS9 
and  friendly  comrade- 

FREE  Winter  Information 

State  Planning  and 
Development  CommiMion, 

687  Capitol  St.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Send  me  map  of  ski  slopes,  trails  and  lifts, 
plus  list  of  winter  hotels  and  ski  lodges. 

Name _ _ _  _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


{Continued  from  Page  12) 

and  foremost  a  summer  resort. 

The  \'iliage  ski  layouts  are  not  elabor¬ 
ate,  but  are  plentiful.  There  are  rope  tows 
but  no  lifts.  Once  you  have  reached  the 
Forge,  you  don’t  have  to  do  any  more 
travelling,  for  the  slopes  are  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance.  It’s  a  place  where  the  aver¬ 
age  skier  will  find  fun  rather  than  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  his  skiing  ability.  There  are,  in¬ 
cidentally,  some  hundred  miles  of  trails, 
including  old  logging  roads. 

North  Creek,  a  village  of  500  on  the 
l)ank  of  the  Hudson  River,  made  hay  in 
the  early  days  with  the  slogan  “ride  up  — 
slide  down.’’  Before  the  era  of  tows,  buses 
took  skiers  to  the  top  of  (lore  Mountain 
trails  that  offered  a  run,  in  some  cases,  of 
five  miles.  After  the  war  the  buses  were 


The  Poconos 

{Continued  from  Page  IV) 

How  many  know  that  the  driest  region 
east  of  the  Rockies  and  the  coolest  st)uth 
of  Maine  in  summer  is  the  Poconos.^ 
Being  dry,  the  keen  winter  air  of  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  invites  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise,  even  if  it  is  only  a  tramp  through 
the  snow-covered  woods,  where  deer  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance.  Picnics,  hot 
and  hearty  meals,  are  held  outdoors  near 
blazing  fires.  Camera  fans  delight  in  the 
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Now'  I  think  you  could  tie  a  lot  of  good 
copy  to  the  personalities  in  the  New 
Hampshire  ski  scene:  Joe  Dodge,  veteran 
outdoorsman  at  the  Pinkham  Notch 
AMC  Camp.  Hannes  Schneider,  Austrian 
ski  master  who  migrated  to  North  Con- 
w'ay  to  head  the  Eastern  Slope  Ski  School. 
John  Carleton  and  Bob  Booth  of  Man¬ 
chester.  John  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Planning  and  Development  Commission’s 
advisory  committee  on  winter  sports  back 
in  the  early  30’s,  and  now  heads  a  similar 
committee.  Bob  has  for  many  years  served 
the  U.  S.  Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion  in  important  official  assignments. 

.\nd  there’s  a  newcomer,  Fritzie  Bear 
at  the  Belknap  Recreation  Area,  who  is 
going  to  make  the  area  into  a  better  place 
for  skiers.  There  are  many  others,  but 
you  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I 
almost  forgot  Bill  Whitney  of  Jackson, 
who  has  played  a  leading  part  in  building 
up  skiing  in  the  Eastern  Slope  region. 
Dave  Heald  belongs  in  the  list,  too.  He 
now  manages  the  state  park  at  Mt.  Sun- 
apee,  which  operates  at  near  capacity 
whenever  there  is  enough  snow. 

As  we  see  it,  you  have  got  material  for 
a  good  story.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
interest  in  a  New  Hampshire  story. 

Andrew  Heath 


abandoned  for  the  T-bar.  New  trails  were 
cut  from  the  lift,  some  a  good  deal  shorter 
than  the  old  ones,  but  wider  and  safer. 

Speculator,  in  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Adirondacks  about  25  miles  north  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  can  only  be  reached  by 
private  car  or  bus.  There  are  several  ex¬ 
cellent  sununer  lodges  open  in  the  winter 
and  a  number  of  private  homes  offer  ac¬ 
commodations.  There  are  a  T-bar  and 
many  excellent  trails. 

I.ake  Placid,  only  ten  miles  away,  in¬ 
evitably  overshadows  Saranac,  despite 
the  latter’s  hard-working  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  points  out  that  “Sara¬ 
nac  Lake  is  second  to  no  re-sort  in  the 
quality  and  variety  of  its  accommoda¬ 
tions.”  Saranac  may  yet  make  the  grade 
for  it  has  one  ski  center  right  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  another  one  a  few  miles  outside. 

Darwin  Benedict 


dramatic  shots  presentetl  by  the  ice 
formations  of  the  many  waterfalls,  snow¬ 
decked  evergreens,  skiers  in  action  and 
the  strikingly  vivid  color  contrast  be¬ 
tween  costumes  and  white  slopes. 

The  beauty  of  the  snow-covered  Po- 
cono  Mountains,  rolling  and  heavily 
wooiled,  and  the  spacious  comfort  and 
superb  cuisine  of  the  large  Pocono  hotels 
make  the  region,  right  in  New  York’s  and 
Philadelphia’s  backyards,  a  pleasant 
retreat. 

Frank  Elkins 
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(Continued  from  Page  li) 

lodge  complete  the  picture.  Besides  its 
Jack  Spratt  trail  and  its  Pleasant  Moun¬ 
tain  trail,  the  area  has  a  1,000-foot  slope 
and  several  open  slopes  for  intermediate 
and  novice  use. 

Outside  Bangor,  the  University  of 
Maine  practises  at  King's  Mountain 
slope.  There  are  also  three  good  trails  in 
the  area:  Bald  Mt.,  Ledge,  and  Chapman. 

Possibly  Maine’s  most  remarkable  and 
popular  community  development  is  the 
Camden  Snow  Bowl.  The  work  done  on 
this  area  is  proof  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  united  community  effort.  The 
lodge  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  slope  is 
hand-picked,  graded  and  seeded.  Though 
rather  short,  it  is  good.  Facilities  include 
a  20-meter  jump,  a  fine  toboggan  slide 
and  Hosmer  Pond  for  skating. 

In  Camden  Hills  State  Park,  three 
miles  east  of  town,  there  is  one  good  ski 
trail  and  one  for  snowshoeing. 

These  are  typical  of  Maine  winter 
sports  installations.  There  are  about 
forty  such  areas,  from  Sanford-North 
Berwick  to  Soldier  Pond  in  Fort  Kent, 
on  Maine’s  border.  There  are  slopes  and 
trails  in  several  state  parks,  besides  the 
one  mentioned  at  Camden. 

Robert  Elliott 


The  Catskills 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

ayre  was  forced  to  go  on  the  air  over  a 
local  radio  station  and  ask  skiers  to  please 
go  elsewhere.  Still  they  came  in  greater 
numbers.  Neighboring  Highmount  Ski 
Center,  with  its  five  rope  tows  and  its 
excellent  Rip  Van  Winkle  trail  of  3,400 
feet  and  520-foot  drop,  experienced  an  up¬ 
turn  in  business.  Phoenicia,  with  its  noted 
Simpson  Memorial  Slope  and  smooth¬ 
running  tows,  had  a  return  of  patronage 
reminiscent  of  the  pre-war  days  when 
snow  trains  brought  in  enormous  crowds. 
Timberlane,  over  in  East  Jewett,  that 
combines  a  dude  ranch  atmosphere  with 
skiing,  increased  its  business.  Ilalf-a- 
dozen  communities  looked  at  Belleayre 
and  saw  a  bonanza  waiting  if  they  could 
build  their  own  ski  centers. 

Down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  particularly  in  Sullivan  County, 
where  there  exists  a  fabulous  and  exotic 
group  of  resorts  featuring  big  name  bands 
and  high-priced  entertainment,  the  effect 
of  Belleayre  has  been  felt  —  and  not  so 
mildly  at  that.  The  Concord,  Grossingers, 
Livingston  Manor  et  al.  have  turned  win¬ 
ter-minded.  Each  has  its  own  ski  school, 
tow  or  lift,  and  slopes.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  terrific  for  the  better  skier  but,  using 
Belleayre’s  own  argument,  they’re  fun. 

Were  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  return  to  the 
Catskills,  he  might  rub  his  eyes  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Assuredly,  though,  he’d  give  up 
bowling  for  skiing. 

Arthur  G.  Draper 


By  JEAN  NASH 

If  I’d  known  about  safety  bindings  started  its  business  of  knitting. 
before  I  broke  my  ankle,  I  might  have  The  prickling  sensations  continued 
lasted  to  enter  the  square-dancing  tourna-  through  the  night.  My  doctor  was  to  get 
ment.  a  report  on  the  X-rays  the  following  day. 

Non-skiers  refuse  to  take  a  skiing  ac-  Every  time  the  phone  rang,  I  expected 
cident  normally.  You  might  get  hurt  in  a  to  hear  his  nurse  say,  ’’Kindly  come  in  at 
riot  at  the  neighborhood  saloon,  and  four  o’clock  and  have  your  leg  broken.” 
people  would  take  it  calmly.  I  can  im-  However,  after  checking  the  new  X-rays, 
agine  my  niece  explaining  to  a  friend:  the  city  doctor  decided  that  the  “reduc- 
“You  see,  my  aunt  was  standing  at  the  tion  was  satisfactory”,  and  the  cast  defi- 
bar,  having  an  argument  with  this  other  nitely  capable  of  standing  up  for  the 
girl  — ”  But  a  good,  wholesome  ski  injury  eight  weeks  I  should  probably  wearing 
is  different.  Non-skiers  either  go  into  it.  The  prickly  feeling  went  away.  “Don’t 
gales  of  laughter  or  else  gloat,  “I  warned  use  the  walking  iron,”  the  doctor  warned 
you!”  me.  “Walk  on  your  crutches,  or  you  will 

By  way  of  contrast,  skiers  are  pretty  delay  union.” 
philosoplucal  about  accidents.  I  found  Learning  to  use  the  crutches  took  about 
that  out  the  night  I  was  carried  into  the  two  weeks.  I  discovered  that  by  shorten- 
dining-room  at  the  lodge  wearing  a  cast  ing  the  swings  from  six  to  three  feet  and 
on  my  right  leg.  “Broken  ankle.®”  they  co-ordinating  my  breathing,  I  could  pro- 
said.  “Too  bad  it  had  to  happen  before  ceed  much  more  smoothly,  and  rarely 
you  had  some  fun.”  had  to  rest.  The  muscles  in  my  upper 

Everybody,  including  the  country  doc-  arms  were  developing  to  Herculean  pro- 
tor,  was  so  nice  that  I  stayed  three  more  portions. 

days.  By  the  way,  if  you  should  have  the  I  acquired  numerous  sidewalk  acquaint- 
misfortune  to  injure  yourself  while  skiing,  ances.  One  of  them  said,  “Got  a  broken 
I  can  recommend  convalescing  at  a  Ver-  ankle,  haven’t  you?  That’s  what  my 
mont  ski  lodge.  You  won’t  get  that  much  sister  had.  I  don’t  want  to  discourage 
attention  at  home,  or  that  many  free  you,  but  she  didn’t  walk  on  hers  for  a 
old-fashioneds  anywhere,  ever,  probably,  year.”  Another  woman  stopped  me  just 
Unless  you  weigh  under  90  pounds,  long  enough  to  drop  the  hint,  “Eat  lots 
don’t  let  a  man  carry  you  up  more  than  of  cabbage,  dear.  Calcium,  you  know.” 
one  flight  of  stairs  by  liimself.  You  would  But,  for  contrast,  there  was  the  lady  in 
be  wise  to  make  some  joke  about  your  her  seventies  who  said,  “I’ll  bet  you’re  a 
weight;  if  you  don’t,  he  will.  In  my  case,  skier.  That’s  wonderful,  wonderful!  Of 
two  six-footers  made  a  “lady’s  chair”  by  course,  you’re  going  back?” 
crossing  their  hands.  A  week  later  one  of  The  second  day  home,  I  started  calling 
them  sent  me  a  postcard  saying  he  could  friends.  I  phoned  only  a  few  each  week, 
still  tell  time  by  the  place  where  I  sat  on  keeping  a  sort  of  “B”  team  in  reserve.  As 
his  wrist-watch.  the  novelty  of  being  kind  to  a  shut-in 

Before  leaving,  I  bought  a  pair  of  wore  off,  replacements  could  be  called  in 
crutches  at  the  well-stocked  general  store  one  hy  one.  This  way,  about  twice  a  week 
and  telephoned  my  best  friend  back  in  there  were  dinner  guests  who  shopped  for 
New  York.  She  said,  “Don’t  tell  me  —  artichokes  and  served  curries  or  cutlets 
there’s  no  snow  up  there,  and  you’ve  in  dry  wine  while  I  lay  on  the  couch  with 
decided  to  come  home  early.”  I  told  her  my  foot  propped  up. 
she  was  half  right.  She  showed  up  to  I  cleaned  up  correspondence  dating 
meet  my  train  with  two  men,  in  addition  back  to  Christmas  notes  of  1948.  The 
to  the  husky  red-cap,  and  a  wheelchair,  current  mail  was  trying.  One  friend  wrote. 
The  seat  of  the  wheelchair  was  a  good  “I  hope  you  didn’t  sprain  anything  more 
four  feet  high,  and  the  climb  would  have  serious  than  your  pockethook  while  you 
discouraged  a  really  sick  person.  In  my  were  skiing,”  and  three  others  sent  me 
case,  a  quick  jump-turn  with  the  crutches  copies  of  a  cartoon  about  a  skier  who 
served  the  purpose.  broke  her  leg  falling  off  a  bar  stool. 

The  city  doctor  sent  me  to  have  more  The  day  of  the  unveiling,  the  doctor 
X-rays  taken,  saying  that  if  my  leg  deftly  scored  the  cast,  split  it  open  like  a 
wasn’t  set  properly,  he  wanted  to  break  pecan,  and  my  scaly,  shapeless  and  wobbly 
it  over  again,  ^meone  told  me  once  that  leg  emerged.  The  best  tl^g  to  be  said  for 
when  a  bone  begins  to  knit,  you  feel  it  was  that  it  was  all  there.  Cold  cream, 
sharp,  prickly  pains.  Even  while  I  was  scrubbing,  two  or  three  weeks  of  ex¬ 
sitting  on  the  table  in  the  X-ray  man’s  ercises,  and  walking,  made  a  big  dif- 
oflice,  my  leg  propped  into  position  with  ference.  I  can  now  do  everything  I  did 
shotbags  and  the  lethal-looking  machine  before.  In  fact.  I’m  even  considering 
fixing  its  radioactive  eye  on  me,  I  felt  the  taking  up  skiing  —  this  time,  with  safety 
needle-pricks  that  told  me  the  bone  had  bindings. 
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Vermont  Kast  \\  allinpford.  For  many  years  the  river  in  Norwich,  Vermont.  Brattleboro’s 

,  j.  r,  Durrances  made  their  home  in  Spring-  Mezzy  Barber  was  a  member  of  the  FIS 

{tonlmuedfrom  Page  12) 

by  Bruce  Finn,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  family.  Warren  Chivers,  who  teaches  at  Vermont  is  as  old  as  Ethan  Allen,  and 

the  state.  \ermont  Academy,  has  done  a  great  deal  as  young  as  to-day’s  sunrise.  Vermont  has 

\  emiont  has  its  share  of  ski  notables,  for  cross-country,  and  John  Holden,  of  a  tang  all  its  own,  a  savor  compounded 

headed  by  as  great  a  woman  skier  as  the  the  Putney  Sch(X)l,  has  done  as  much  for  of  ingredients  that  are  not  native  to 

country  can  claim,  Pico  Peak’s  Andrea  junior  skiing.  Walter  Prager,  ski  coach  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mead.  Paula  kann  Valuer  now  lives  at  at  Dartmouth  College,  lives  across  the  Joe  Jones 
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Proven  Results 

More  A  t  T  Safety 
Bindings  in  use  than 
all  others  combined... 
Easy  to  install ...  adjust 
instantly  to  any  desired 
tension. 


ANDERSON  I 
THOMPSON  SKI  CO 


1101  E.  SPRING  STREET 


SEATTIE  22,  WASHINGTON 


WITH  MAP 


Trail  Skiing 


patch  of  ice  and  turn  quickly  after  you  I 
have  reached  snow  again? 

W  inter  after  winter,  I  have  watched 
people  ski  down  all  kinds  of  trails.  They  I 
appear  most  eager  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  in  the  cold  months  of  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  Hustling  up  and 
hustling  down,  blue-lipptxl  and  with  half- 
frozen  noses,  they  seem  to  disregard  sub¬ 
zero  temperatures.  Then  come  February 
and  March,  both  months  during  which  I  ! 
believe  skiing  is  at  its  best.  Yet  after  i 
Washington’s  birthday  the  interest  seems 
to  decline  steeply.  Only  a  few  die-hards 
mill  about  the  trails  and  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  all  that  spring,  snow  and  sun  have 
to  offer.  It  is  a  shame  that  skiers  have  not 
come  to  recognize  the  beauty  of  spring 
skiing,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  time  they 
will. 

Whatever  the  time,  the  snow  or  the 
place,  though,  there  is  the  big  red  sign 
looming  up  everywhere:  “Please  fill  in 
your  sitzmarks!”  I  know  you  must  have 
seen,  heard  and  read  this  a  thousand 
times,  yet  somehow  perhaps  it  never  got 
into  the  back  of  your  mind.  But  it  is  a 
big  MUST  unless  you  want  to  l)e  caught 
in  one  some  day  and  learn  through  hard 
experience  what  it  means  to  have  a  tip 
caught  in  one  of  those  bathtubs.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  watched  people  take  a 
tumble;  then,  as  if  afraid  that  somebody 
might  see  them,  they  jump  up  like  jack- 
rabbits  and  hurry  on  down  the  mountain 
until  another  tumble  wrestles  them  to 
the  ground  again. 

Obviously  they  neglect  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  they  have  sown  little  and  big 
booby-traps  all  over  the  trail,  sometimes 
in  such  strategic  spots  that  it  is  impos.sible 
for  anyone  following  not  to  tumble  into 
them. 

Signs  of  all  kinds  should  be  heeded, 
because  they  were  put  there  for  your  own 
:  safety.  So,  please,  take  it  easy,  and  have 
fun!  Treat  the  trails  right  and  they  will 
treat  you  right. 


{Continued  from  Page  21) 


One  of  the  most  futile  things  for  a  trail 
skier  is  to  attempt  to  turn  on  an  icy  patch. 
No  matter  how  often  or  how  hard  you 
try,  you  still  won’t  be  able  to  manage  it. 
So  why  not  let  your  skis  run  over  that 
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FLASH!  Now,  open  slopes  in  Mt. 
Mansfield  area!  Nearly  100  acres  with 
2000-H.  T-Bar  Lift — newest  in  design! 

FLASH !  Sepp  Ruschp  Ski  School 
adds  Pepi  GabI,  coach  of  world 
champion  Austrian  girls;  Karl  Fahrner, 
young  Austrian  champion! 

FLASH!  A  total  of  13,000  feet  of 
uphill  facilities,  including  the  East’s 
longest,  highest  Chair  Lift!  A  total 
capacity  of  3800  skiers  per  hour! 

FLASH  !  The  new  20-page  picture 
folder.  Write  for  one  today! 


STOWE-MANSFIELD  ASSN 

Box  10,  Stowe,  Vermont 


VISIT  AT  STOWE 


IN  FULL  COLOR. 
YOURS  FREE.  Plan 
now  for  the  1>M.  "Ver¬ 
mont,  a  Winter  Won¬ 
derland”  tells  all  on 

^over  50  ski  centers. 

Long-season  snow. 
Finest  up-hill  facilities, 
ski  schools.  Warm  hos- 
pitality.  Write  today. 

VERMONT  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
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TRU-BALANCE 


original 


Harriman  Cup 

{Continued  from  page  15} 
crowd  outside  the  ropes.  Scrambling  up, 
he  poled  the  remaining  twenty-five  yards 
to  the  finish.  He  was  clocked  at  2:56.2  — 
the  first  time  the  course  had  ever  been 
run  under  three  minutes.  \\  hen  I  talked 
to  him  at  the  bottom  after  the  race,  he 
told  me  very  simply  and  humbly,  “I  was 
going  much  too  fast.  I’ll  never  run  an¬ 
other  race  like  that.” 

That  run,  however,  plus  a  second  place 
in  the  slalom,  assured  Dick  of  the  Cup  for 
the  tliird  time  —  and  for  keeps. 

There  have  been  many  memorable 
Harriman  Cup  runs  since  that  of  Dick’s. 
Edi  Rominger  of  Switzerland  broke  the 
record  in  19 17,  turning  in  a  sizzling  2 :22.6. 
On  the  same  day  Georgette  Thioliere 
(Miller)  of  France  also  established  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  ladies’  segment  of  the  V\  arm 
Springs  course. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been 
away  from  \\  arm  Springs  as  a  downhill 
route.  Courses  currently  in  use  on  Baldy 
are  of  roughly  the  same  length,  but  are 
not  so  fearfully  fast.  It  seems  (|uite  pos¬ 
sible  that  Rominger’s  record  for  a  descent 
of  the  entire  mountain  will  never  be 
equalled. 

In  1919  our  French  guests  packed  off 
the  principal  hardware,  with  Henri  Oreil- 
ler  and  Lucienne  Couttet-Schmitt  making 
clean  sweeps  of  the  entire  program. 
“Hank  O’Reilly”,  as  he  had  been  affec¬ 
tionately  dubbed  by  the  American  racers, 
completely  captured  Sun  Valley’s  collec¬ 
tive  heart.  His  blazing  descent  of  Olympic 
Run  won  him  a  host  of  admirers,  but  the 
piece  de  rhislance  was  to  come  in  the  sla¬ 
lom.  Completing  his  second  run,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  safely  “in”  for  the 
Cup,  the  irrepressible  Frenchman  roared 
through  the  finish  gate  on  one  ski,  all  the 
while  flashing  a  grin  that  embraced  the 
entire  State  of  Idaho.  Oreiller  was  more 
than  the  “man  of  the  hour”  —  he  was  ski 
racing  personified. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  tenth  annual 
Harriman  Cup,  held  last  March,  should 
be  the  greatest  ever.  Upsetting  the  form 
sheet,  and  defeating  the  fabulous  Zeno 
Colo  of  Italy,  Hans  Nogler  of  Austria 
wrapped  up  the  men’s  Harriman  Cup. 
Exhibiting  skill  and  courage  reminiscent 
of  that  displayed  by  Gretchen  Fraser  in 
the  ’48  Olympics,  Andrea  Mead  pulled 
out  all  the  stops  and  beat  the  European 
lasses  going  away.  Not  only  was  Andy’s 
a  remarkable  victory,  but  it  also  served 
to  substantiate  Gretchen’s  earlier  obser¬ 
vation  that  American  girls  can  more  than 
hold  their  own  against  the  best  of  compe¬ 
tition. 

Barring  war  or  other  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingencies,  there  will  be  many  more  Har¬ 
riman  Cup  races  to  come.  Bearing  a  great 
name,  proud  of  its  tradition  and  fully 
aware  of  its  responsibility  to  the  sport, 
this  tournament  will  continue  to  share  in 
the  advancement  of  American  competi¬ 
tive  skiing. 
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Double  gusset  tongue-  low  and  high  ski 
hitch —calfskin  instep  soddle  lace.  Has  all 
other  required  features  for  championship 
performance.  Yours  for  yeors  of  skiing 
comfort  and  pleasure. 


Feel  the  difference  a  really  good  ski  boot  makes!  Wear  Okiginal  Chippewas 
for  greater  foot  comfort  .  .  .  better  fit  and  longer  service.  Made  for  men,  ^ 
women,  and  boys.  Both  experts  and  beginners  prefer  them!  ^ 

Original  Chippewas  are  built  by  master  craftsmen  who  know  your 
needs!  Only  finest  grade  ski  leathers  are  used.  Some  models  have  ' 

quarters  lined  with  sponge  rubber  and  soft  leather.  Extra  heavy 
steel  reinforced  arches  give  strength  and 
stability  .  .  .  and  there’s  extra  security 
in  the  low  and  high  ski  hitch  models. 

For  the  feel  of  the  finest,  insist  on  Original 
Chippewa  Ski  Boots!  At  leading  sport- 
ing  goods,  department  and  shoe  stores, 
or  write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


ORIGINAL  CHIPPEWA— a  famous  name 
in  footwear  for  more  than  50  YEARS. 


every  pair 


Style  4381.  Sheep  wool  lined  gus¬ 
set —  pegged  sole  and  shanks — in¬ 
step  strop  pattern  -  storm  welt-— 
heovy  double  leather  soles.  A  fovor- 
ite  veor  offer  year! 


Style  4394.  Thick  soles  with  extra 
back  wedge  anw  corrugated  rubber 
outsole.  Has  numerous  features  of 
professional  models.  A  popular  ski 
boot  at  a  popular  price! 


Style  4442.  Loce-to-toe  and  loce- 
•n-bock — extro  heovy  triple  leother 
soles — extra  hord  boxtoe.  The  most 
popular  ski  boot  in  the  country  for 
many  years! 


Kristian  Hovde,  maker  of  Norway' s 


New 

SKI  FILMS 

For  Rent  and  Sate 


HOVDE  SKI 


The  ski  of  International  Champions  *  for  over 
50  years,  now  presents  his  “slalom  special”  to 
the  American  skier. 

•  All  Hickory  Laminated 

•  Perfect  Balance 

•  Fast  “Temporit"  Bottoms 

•  Hollow  Ground  Edges 

•  Protective  Plastic  Top  Edges 

•  Replacement  Skis  Available 

•  Priced  for  Value 

*  1950  record  includes  first  five  places  in 
F.I.S.  jumping  at  Lake  Placid. 

AMERICAN  representative: 
JOHANNES  WESTERGAARD,  JR. 
Williamstown,  Mast. 


Twelve  years  serving  the  ski  clubs  of 
America  with  color  and  sound  ski  films  at 
rental  prices  they  can  afford  —  $7.50  up. 

Write  for  descriptive  folders: 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Howard 

FRANK  HOWARD  FILMS 
Albert  Building,  San  Rafael,  California 


\ 


Knights  of  the  Frozen 
Road 


much  as  washed  a  dish  in  their  lives.  They  every  day;  the  color  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
learned  fast.  The  son  of  an  Elnglish  squire  distance  was  intense  blue,  and  the  view 
cut  faces  in  the  potatoes  as  he  peeled  of  range  after  range  of  jagged  white  was 
them;  the  descendant  of  a  noble  French  spine-tingling. 

family  washed  dishes  while  leading  the  The  owner  of  the  cabins  heard  that  we 
other  K.P.’s  in  a  soapy  version  of  *'Alou-  had  been  trying  to  dance  in  the  tiny 
eile."  kitchen  and  told  me  that  the  proprietor 

Despite  our  sign  about  wiping  feet,  of  a  large  inn,  a  mile  down  the  road,  had 
snow  and  slush  were  usually  three  inches  invited  us  to  use  his  place.  We  must  have 
deep  by  evening.  The  girls  were  trying  to  been  a  rarity,  for  the  local  moimtain  folk 
mop  it  up  one  night,  carefully  wringing  gathered  around  to  watch  us.  The  lirst 
out  the  mop  and  scrubbing  around  the  night,  we  just  stood  on  opposite  sides  of 
chairs.  Finally  two  of  the  boys  came  in,  the  room  and  looked  at  each  other  — 
threw  the  chairs  on  top  of  a  table,  dumped  until  a  grizzled  old  mountaineer  jumped 
the  bucket  of  water  on  the  floor  and  up  on  a  table  and  began  calling  a  square 
grabbed  the  mops.  It  turned  out  that  they  dance.  From  then  on,  the  local  mountain- 
had  spent  two  years  in  the  navy.  They  eers,  the  Burmese,  Swiss  and  French 
did  a  hornpipe  while  they  swabbed  this  swung  partners  alike, 

landlocked  deck.  Two  brothers  from  Brooklyn  discov- 

Of  our  group,  about  ten  were  expert  ered  that  a  Christmas  tree  could  be 
skiers,  having  learned  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  “picked,”  instead  of  being  bought  from  a 
the  Himalayas  and  Sweden.  Another  ten,  salesman  in  a  parking  lot.  It  filled  half  the 
including  myself,  were  passable.  The  rest  cabin,  and  some  of  the  boys  slept  with 
thought  that  a  pole  was  something  you  their  heads  buried  in  pine  branches,  but 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  sat  on  while  the  Christmas  spirit  took  over  a  corner 
putting  on  skis.  But  the  beginners  made  of  Colorado  —  for  Brooklyn  and  Burma, 
courage  do  the  work  of  experience.  They  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  all  our  other 
would  ask  someone  whether  to  lean  back-  nationalities.  Pipe-cleaners  and  jelly- 
ward  or  forward,  then  point  their  skis  beans  made  decorations  for  the  tree.  The 
downhill  and  shove  off.  One  studious  lad  owners  of  the  cabins  gave  us  our  Christ- 
came  down  the  slope  reading  Otto  Lang’s  mas  dinner:  two  ducks,  and  a  big,  fat 
Learning  To  Ski.  Then  there  was  Line,  turkey.  Jimmy  had  three  stoves  going  as 
who  found  that  “Track!”  did  wonders  in  he  ran  between  cabins  with  gravy,  can¬ 
getting  people  out  of  his  way.  After  trying  died  sweet  potatoes  and  apple  pies.  We 
it  on  a  tree,  he  learned  to  make  turns.  even  had  a  centerpiece  —  one  broken  ski 
I  was  like  music  to  watch  the  Swiss  and  a  candle,  on  pine  boughs. 

boys  come  down  through  a  basin  of  un-  The  candle  shone  on  us  all  impartially 
!  broken  snow,  looping  back  and  forth  in  — on  a  wealthy  Asiatic  princess  and  on 
wide,  graceful  curves.  With  each  turn,  kids  to  whom  the  $60  our  entire  vacation 
they  shot  up  a  spray  of  fine,  white  pow-  cost  would  mean  many,  many  nights  of 
der.  Skiing  or  riding  the  lifts,  they  yodeled  hard  work.  How  much  can  you  buy  for 
to  each  other,  and  the  sound  echoed  from  $60?  We  know  the  answer  now,  and  it  is 
mountain  to  mountain.  The  sun  shone  not  taken  from  any  commodity  index. 


{Continued  from  page  9) 

had  become  a  gentle  breeze.  Sun  warmed 
the  outcroppings  of  pink  rock.  Our  cabins 
were  a  handful  of  toy  houses  nestled  in  a 
valley  with  towering  blue  peaks  rising  on 
all  sides.  As  I  approached  our  cook  shanty, 
the  tang  of  wood-smoke  and  bacon  drifted 
out  to  meet  me.  Inside,  Jimmy,  singing 
'‘Oh,  Dem  Golden  Slippers!"  was  frying 
eight  dozen  eggs  on  the  little,  three-holed 
stove. 

Jimmy  was  a  good-natured  fellow.  But 
I  could  see  that  he  was  getting  a  little 
nervous,  with  lumps  of  ski  wax  softening 
on  the  edge  of  the  stove,  melting  snow 
•tripping  into  the  food  and  oblivious  skiers 
practising  limbering-up  exercises  on  the 
table.  So  we  nailed  shut  three  of  the  doors, 
and  posted  signs  wTitten  in  lipstick; 
•  KEEP  OUT  — OR  NO  FOOD!”, 
"WIPE  FEET!”,  “CLOSE  DOORS  — 
THIS  IS  DECEMBER.”  Then  we  took 
tables  from  other  cabins  and  arranged 
them  so  that  people  could  file  through  one 
end  of  the  kitchen,  picking  up  silverware, 
cups  and  plates  of  food  as  they  passed. 
The  tables  also  served  as  a  barricade  to 
protect  Jimmy  from  the  ravenous  crowd. 

We  made  out  a  rosier  with  three  K.P.’s 
for  «‘ach  day.  Some  of  them  had  never  so 


mEC 

FOR  WEEKLY  GUESTS  AT 


ss  Slopes  and  Trails  for  all  from  Novice  to  Ex- 

pert  in  this  Snow  Bowl  of  the  Laurentians.  S’ofwISta 
Free  use  of  giant  4,000  Foot  Electric  T-Bar  Lift  to  at  &!!>«>« 
guests  staying  one  week  or  longer.  New  Baby  Tow  and  4-mile 
Downhill  Trail  for  Beginners.  Ski  School  and  Shop. 

Superb  French,  Italian  and  American  Cuisine.  Orchestra  every  Saturday 
Night.  Cocktail  Bar.  Modem  Lodge:  Rates  Payable  in  Canadian  Funds 
—  $8.00  to  $10.00  Daily  per  Person,  (Meals  Included).  The  latter  rate 
includes  complete  private  bath-  Ski-Map  foldt 

room.  Also  heated  Chalets.  Drive  ft 
or  Take  Express  Bus  from  Mont-  .  lu 

real  right  to  our  door.  Bus  connects  1# IN  QUEIEC 

with  trains  arriving  in  Montreal  ST.  DONAT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 
in  the  Morning.  Tal.  St.  Donat  57- (via  Sto.  Agatho) 


Mascots  of  your  sport 

Ski  Jewelry 

iWjDuFINISHED  sterling  silver 

A  .  Ski  Pole  Cuff  Links .  $7,20 

B.SklTieQip .  4.80 

Cv  Ski  Pin .  4  80 

ll  sSki  Pole  Bracelet .  7.20 

\  •  Sl«is  and  Poles  Brooch .  12  00 

TAX  INCLUDED 

Charles  c^rcularius 

Dept.  S  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

DESIGN  PATENTS 
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Styled  by  skiers,  for  skiers,  the  famous 
Champion  Ski  Mitt  is  made  with  genuine 
horsehide  palm  ,  .  .  special  welted  thumb 
.  .  .  back  and  cuff  are  made  of  colorful, 
treated.  water-repellent  Skinner  satin. 
Shirred  wrist.  Lined  or  urlined.  Also 
available  with  poplin  back  and  cuff.  From 
$2.95  to  $3.95  at  your  favorite  sporting 
goods  store. 


From  Lake  Placid  to  Tahoe  this  Cham- 
P'O.T  Ski  Glove  has  made  a  hit.  Easy  fit 
ting,  supple,  it  is  cut  from  genuine  im¬ 
ported  deerskin  .  .  .  especially  tanned  to 
stay  soft  and  pliable.  The  separate  worsted 
wool  liner  gives  wonderful  warmth  without 
bulktness.  Outseam  sewn  for  smooth  in- 
s  de  hand  comfort.  Non-slip,  patented 
buckle.  About  $5.95  at  your  favorite  sport¬ 
ing  goods  store. 


Junk  Your  Bear-traps — Go  Safety 


by  C.  Minot  Dole 

Honorary  Chairman,  National  Ski  Patrol  System 


M.  m.APiD  and  easy  lift  transportation  to  troduction  of  the  Kandahar-type  cable, 
the  mountain-tops  these  days  seems  to  The  cable  made  mtxlern,  controlled  skiinjr 
offer  an  irresistible  challenge  even  to  the  possible  by  providing  rigid  control  of  the 
inexperienced  skier,  whether  he  can  ski.  tJood  safety  toe  irons  used  in  combi- 
handle  the  terrain  down  or  not  Skiing  nation  with  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
seems  to  have  the  “scare”  appeal  of  a  making  skiing  safe. 

roller  coaster  —  onderful  day  of  sheer  Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  recreational 
terror!”  as  one  enthusiast  put  it.  skiing  injuries  are  caused  by  the  leverage 

The  result  is  too  often  work  for  the  of  a  twisting  ski  when  its  tip  catches  in 
patrol,  a  painful  trip  on  a  toboggan,  heavy  snow  or  against  an  obstacle  in 
lieavy  medical  expense  and  a  month  to  stem  or  snowplow  position.  The  ski  is 
six  weeks  of  recovery  —  hard  on  someone  forced  into  a  powerful  twist  by  the  skier's 
holding  a  job.  forward  momentum  and  —  unless  he  can 

Many  people  have  given  up  skiing  get  it  free,  or  is  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
after  l)eing  hurt,  and  a  great  many  more  ski  break  —  a  sprain  or  a  fracture  is  gen- 
won’t  take  it  up,  because  they  can’t  afford  erally  the  result.  The  conventional  bind- 

to  risk  the  economic  consequences  of  a  ing  with  rigid  toe  irons  will  not  yield  in 

broken  leg.  This  is  harmful  to  the  sport,  such  a  twist.  Safety  bindings  are  designed 

for  its  future  development  depends  on  a  expressly  for  this  purpose  and  will,  un¬ 

continued  increase  in  the  number  of  questionably,  prevent  a  large  proportion 
devotees.  of  such  injuries. 

Skiing  injuries  have  grown  to  serious  A  good  safety  binding,  properly  ad- 
proportions  as  more  and  more  people  at-  justed,  will  not  release  in  normal  skiing  — 
tempt  “big”  skiing  with  the  universal  use  even  at  high  speed  in  heavy  snow, 
of  cable  bindings.  Skis  can  exert  the  lev-  There  are  certain  truths  about  accident 
erage  of  a  crowbar  against  the  leg;  and  it  incidence  that  every  experienced  patrol- 

is  borrowing  trouble  to  use  a  binding  that  man  recognizes.  Icy,  dangerous  trails  or 

has  little  or  no  chance  of  releasing,  when  slopes  offer  comparatively  few  obstacles 

good  and  proven  safety  bindings  are  such  as  crust  or  heavy  snow,  and  skiers 

available  that  will  release  under  abnormal  slay  in  control  on  ice,  with  the  result  that 

strain.  there  are  very  few  bad  “twists”  on  icy 

The  safety  bindings  now'  made  are  very  days, 
promising  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  When  conditions  are  “fair  to  good”, 
reducing  the  number  of  skiing  injuries,  with  heavy  snow  or  crust  on  the  edges  of 

I  believe  them  to  be  the  most  important  a  packed  trail  or  slope  and  deep  grooves, 

development  in  equipment  since  the  in-  frozen  ruts  and  sitzmarks,  the  patrolman 


Champion 

HoccisIr  Style 

SKI  I 
MITTJ 


Hath  WloectxAuc- 
(j)dOd  Back 


Champion  Wool  Lined 

SKI 

glove 


Ckaiapieii  Gl«v«  Mamifactariiif  Co. 
Jit  Coert  Aveeee  Dot  Moiee*.  Iowa 


SALES  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK.  N.  V.  LOS  ANOELBS.  CALIF. 

Joe  Gordon  A  Asooc.  Irving  Myers  Co. 

228  Fourth  Avenue  3061  Los  Fells  Blvd. 
New  York  3.  N.  Y  Los  Angeles  39.  Csllf. 
CHICAOO.  ILLINOIS 
Apollo  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

3737-59  W.  North  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


Five  skiers  give  time  to  a  casualty  which  safety  bindings  might  have  avoided. 
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2400—  6000  (tet 

Tyrol,  Austria 


1204  Shoshone  St. 
Denver  4,  Colorado 


AUSTRIA 


iemmed  ski  is  particularly  valuer-  Enjoy  a  week  or  a  month 

hese  hazards.  This  means  that  the  skiing  on  Austria’s  thousand 
and  particularly  the  intermediate  square  miles  of  perfect  pow- 
ho  runs  too  fast  and  has  to  stem  der  snow  —  and  be  home 
d  to  control  his  speed,  arc  the  vie-  within  twenty  hours  if  you  like, 
a  vast  majority  of  the  accidents,  i  railways,  lifts  every- 

that  stemmed  ski  s  tip  or  edge  ,  rr.!  1 1» 

.  the  fractures,  wrenched  knees  where.  The  world  s  most 
►rained  ankles  that  result  often!  noted  ski  schools.  Fine 
in  extended  convalescence.  i  mountain  inns.  De  luxe  spas  j 

,y  bindings  are  the  most  importitnt  with  superb  skiing.  Com-  i 

it  prevention  tool  now’  available  plete  hut  system.  Gay  Aus-  m 

;  they  are  always  on  guard,  even  if  trian  evenings.  Season  from  m 

ler’s  enthusiasm  outruns  his  good  Christmas  to  Easter.  J 

lent.  No  matter  how  strongly  the  Amazingly  low  costs:  a 
states  its  case  there  will  a  ways  be  ^  ^ 

who  disregard  sound  and  expen-  1  ^  1  <•  1  •  IrlV 

,  .  ...v  ...  *  ”  hotels  for  everything.  V 

advice.  It  cant  happen  to  me,  01  •  i  ^  1 

lackneyed  philosophy.  lessons  $4  a  week.  f 

lieve  that  general  use  of  the  proven  Simple  Entry. 

of  safety  bindings  will  eliminate  ,-1.  .  i  _ 

■'  . .  Comulf  your  trmtl  ogairt  or 

*hiy  °d  m/usIT'S  wstruh  si»te  tourist  department 

—  novice  and  veteran  alike.  j  48  EAST  4Sth  STREET 

ord  of  caution:  There  are  many  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


only 

20  HOURS 

from  home! 


Get  Easier  Skiing -Positive  Control 

with  Groswold's  IN-LINE  Binding 


Toe  Iron  or 
Toe  Cable  Models 


The  "IN-LINE”  is  available  in  two 
types  — "toe  iron"  and  "toe  cable.”  Toe  iron 
models  have  adjustable  sole  lugs  to  fit  any 
boot  sole.  "Toe-cable”  utilizes  a  flexible 
cable  across  the  toe  of  the  sole.  Both  models 
have  a  rubber  covered  heel  cable  with  front 
throw  assembly  and  each  is  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  any  boot  or  provide  any  desired 
tension. 

Both  famous  bindings  provide  the  free 
action  with  strongest  spring  tension  good 
skiers  demand  for  controlled  skiing. 

For  easier  skiing,  positive  control, 
specify  Groswolds — the  original  and  only 
"In-Line”  binding. 


3  famous  name 
SKIS... 


The  Rocket — Groswold's  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  famous  hand-crafted,  double 
cambered  all-hickory  laminated  skis. 

Oick  Durronce — Dick's  personal  de¬ 
sign.  Hand-crafted  from  solid  hick¬ 
ory.  Double  cambered  with  greater 
flexibility. 


offers  Visitors  the  best  skiing  in  the  world,  with 
its  "SKI-ROUNDABOUT."  3  ski  coble-cars  and 
3  ski  lifts  working  in  combination,  give  30  miles 
of  downhill  skiing  in  a  day  without  any  climbing. 
Comfortable  Hotel  rooms  with  full  board  at 
$3.00  to  $6.00. 


Barney  McLean— Flat  top.  all-hick¬ 
ory  with  Groswold's  famous  double 
camber  and  matched  balance  and 
flexibility. 


featured  in  Better  Ski  Shops  Everywhere 


^PPly  your  Travel  Agency  or  Verirehrsverein 
Krfzbuhef,  Tyrol,  Auttria 
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About  This  Business  of  a  Nickel- A-Ticket . . . 


“NSA  .  .  .  NAT  .  .  .  NAD  .  .  . 
\\  hat  are  they?” 

“Cabalistic  symbols  used  by  various 
Eskimo  ethnic  groups  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  and  snow.” 

“Wrong,  Professor.  Very  wTong.” 

(In  the  monotone  of  the  resigned  tax¬ 
payer)  “Government  agencies.” 

“I’m  very  sorry,  sir,  that  was  a  very 
intelligent  guess,  but  .  .  .” 

NSA,  NAT  and  NAD  are  nine  letters 
that  hold  the  future  of  American  skiing  in 
their  hands.  Spelled  out,  they  are  National 
Ski  Association,  Nickel  a  Ticket  and 
Nickel  a  Day,  and  this  year  the  success  of 
the  last  two  will  to  a  large  extent  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Ski 
Association. 

W  hy  should  that  interest  you?  W  hat 
does  the  NSA  mean  to  you,  and  what 
does  it  do  for  you? 

The  NSA  is  the  coordinating  body 
for  the  seven  divisional  ski  associations. 
I'hese  seven  divisions  are  independent, 
but  they  underwTite  the  National  Ski 
Association  and  abide  by  its  decisions  so 
that  there  will  be  a  governing  body  able 
to  act  on  matters  of  a  national  or  inter¬ 
national  type. 

For  example,  in  1938  the  NSA 


founded  the  National  Ski  Patrol.  If  this 
were  all  it  had  done,  it  would  be  enough. 
The  magnilicent  work  done  by  the  NSPS, 
not  only  in  saring  lives  and  limbs,  but  in 
preventing  accidents  is  appreciated  by  too 
few  recreational  skiers  in  this  country. 
Brought  to  its  present  efficiency  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  recently-retired 
Minnie  Dole,  the  NSPS  needs,  and  is 
worthy  of,  everyone’s  support.  New 
Patrolmen  must  be  trained  and  tested, 
and  their  efforts  demand  both  time  and 
money. 

But  the  National  Ski  Patrol  System  is 
but  one  part  of  the  National  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1939,  for  instance,  the  NSA  was 
responsible  for  consulting  with  both  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Serrice  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
make  considerable  government-owned 
parks  and  forest  lands  available  to  skiers. 
In  1941-42  the  NSA  cooperated  with  the 
government  in  bringing  skiers  from 
Chile  and  Bolivia  to  the  United  States 
to  help  further  good  relations  among  the 
Americas. 

National  race  meets  are  sanctioned  by 
the  NSA,  and  a  careful  watch  is  kept  by 
the  Bace  Committee  to  see  that  courses 
are  not  dangerous.  On  matters  of  inter¬ 


national  skiing,  the  NSA  represents  skiers 
on  the  Olympic  Committee  and  FIS 
(Federation  Internationale  de  Ski)  board. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  recent  triumph  of 
the  NSA  was  the  successful  running  of  the 
FIS  World  Championships  at  Lake  Placid. 
N.  Y.,  Bumford,  Maine,  and  Aspen. 
Colorado,  last  winter.  The  NSA  deserv¬ 
edly  received  praise  from  all  participating 
countries  for  the  smoothness  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  events  were  run  in  the 
face  of  a  certain  amount  of  non-coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  weather. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  you,  the 
recreational  skier?  This  is  a  question  that 
has  been  asked  by  many,  including  Ever¬ 
ett  Millard,  Chairman  of  the  Becrea- 
tional  Skiing  Committee,  or  RECSKI- 
COM,  as  it  is  known.  He  feels  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  stream¬ 
lining  in  the  organization  of  the  NSA  in 
order  to  be  of  more  direct  service  to  the 
recreational  skier.  Certainly  no  one  would 
deny  the  need  for  the  NSA,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  it  is  doing  a  fine  job,  but 
by  the  same  token  only  the  bigot  would 
claim  that  there  isn’t  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  Everett  Millard  and 

{Continued  on  page  54) 


DARTMOUTH  Jr.— ski  Choice 


Ski  Bindings  and  Skis  for  children 
from  3  to  8 


Bindings  uniquely  designed  to  be  used  with  any  foot¬ 
wear  —  no  ski  boots  required.  Fitted  to  Dartmouth 
Skis  of  special  construction  and  size,  these  bindings 
assure  positive  control  and  maximum  safety  for  your 
boys  and  girls.  Also  a  complete  line  of  accessories  and 
apparel  for  the  young  skier. 

Dartmouth  leadership  in  junior  ski  equipment  is  recog¬ 
nized  ’round  the  world.  Start  your  children  early,  and 
start  them  right  —  this  Christmas  —  with  DART¬ 
MOUTH  JR.  ski  bindings,  and  Dartmouth  Skis. 
Available  along  with  other  Dartmouth  accessories,  at 
Dartmouth  dealers  from  coast  to  coast. 


DARTMOUTH  SKIS,  Inc. 

HANOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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fit 


^  THORN  Ml 


1000  acr*t  of 
SKIING  VARIETY 
Only  mil* 
from  villog* 

Writ*  Thorn  Ml. 

Choir  Lift  for 
detcripliv*  folder 

JACKSON,  N.  H. 


For  Skis  and  equipment 
Ski  cioihing  &  areessories 

il¥  FACT— 

For  ail  the  little  necessities 
of  perfect  Ski  holidays 

The 

dlACK  FKOST  SHOP 

Jackson  •  New  Hampshire 


Rental  and  repair  service  al«o,  and  a 
convenient  branch  shop  right  at  Thorn  Mt, 


NORTH  CONWAY 
LOAN  &  BANKING  CO. 

Afamhar  of  F.DJ.C. 


Every  facility  for  your  perfect  winter  holiday.  Smooth  slope*  and  trolls  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  experts.  Skimobile,  choir,  T-Bor  and  rope  lifts.  Certified  ski  schools. 
Movies,  bowling,  lighted  ice  rinks  and  frequent  skilillions  for  "after-ski”  fun. 
Friendly  New  England  inns  and  lodges.  Easily  reached  over  well-cleared  high¬ 
ways,  or  by  direct  train  or  bus  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Airport.  Writ*  for  free 
copy  Eastern  Slope  Regionnoire,  Dept.  S,  North  Conway,  N.  H.  for  complete 
information. 


Mt.  Cranmore 
SKIMOBILE 


The  Only  Ski  Lift  of  its 
Kind  in  the  World 

High  Capacity  Eliminates  Waiting. 

S^es  vast  slope  and  trail  areas  which 
have  been  proclaimed  the  smoothest  in  the  country. 
Enlarged  restaurant  facilities,  lounge,  ski  shop, 
storage  and  sundeck  are  located  at  base  station. 
Short  walking  distance  to  inns  and  lodges. 

Rental  equipment  available. 

Home  of 

HANNES  SCHNEIDER 
Eastern  Slope  Ski  School 


Novice*lntermediate  and  Expert 
Trails  and  Slopes.  New  Trail 
Jackson  Standard  —  This  Year. 
Oevcetfe't  Jocksoe  Ski  School 


All  doy  ticket  good  both  lifts  —  $3.50 


WARMING  HUT  •  CANTEEN 


Write  for  mow  folder 


IMTERVALI 
f  5^1  APE  A  ixc 
INTEnVALI  Nil 


DICK  STIMPSON 


tom  ho  harrie  ski  shop 

SKI  EQUIPMENT  •  APPAREL  •  RENTALS 
KEARNARGE  ST..  AORTH  t'OA’WAV 


TAXI{ 


Local  and  Long  Distance 
Rental  Cars 
Drive  Yourself 


TOM  H.  HARRIS 

TEL.  NORTH  CONWAY  «0 


JACKSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


C.rJ(t?eeJ 

oSLi  oSliopA 

THE  LITTLE  SHOPS  WITH 
THE  FAMOUS  NAME 

Morth  f^nway.  Nf.  H. 
Littleton  Franconia 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND 
RENTAL  RATE  FOLDER,  DEPT.  S 


Memorial  Hospital 

NORTH  CONWAY 


EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  INNS  AND  LODGES 


NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Intervale 

Tel.  North  Conway  295-3 


FAIRVIEW  COUNTRY  CLUB 

Jackson 

Harry  Schoiner,  Mgr. 

Tol.  Jackson  41 


HOLIDAY  INN 

Intervale 

Winnie  and  Ed  Houghton 
Tel.  North  Conway  356 


CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 

Jackson 

Dick  Welch,  Mgr. 

Tel.  Jackson  13 


IDLEWILD 

Intervale 

John  and  Eleanor  Beebe 
Tel.  North  Conway  166 


CRANMORE  INN 

North  Conway 
Bob  Knapp 

Tol,  North  Conway  159 


WHITNEYS’-IN- 

JACKSON 

Betty  and  Bill  Whitney 
Tel.  Jackson  25-5 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN 

North  Conway 
Lnstor  B.  Spraguo,  Mgr, 


SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 

Jackson 

i.ar8  and  Trudy  Winquist 
Tel.  Jackson  12 


KEARSARGE  HALL 

North  Conway 
Tol.  North  Cenwoy  93 


GLENWOOD  ON  THE 
SACO 

Ginn 

Sue  Ravaz,  Manager 
Tel.  Jackson  61-4 


Send  for  From  Copy 

EASTERN  SLOPE 
REGIONNAIRE 

Dopt.  $,  North  Conway,  N.  N. 


FOR  AnniTlOy  ir,  #VF0R.%/.4T/0.\  0\  ICCOMMOO  iTfO\S  .see  USTiSOS  OF  tBOl  EOy  PAGE  .52 
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ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON 
SKI  CO. 

n  01  E.  SPRING  ST.  SEATTLE  22,  WASH. 


Take  a 
tip  from 
Barney 
McLean. 


{Continued  from  page  32) 

his  RECSKICOM  is  on  the  right  track, 
but  .  .  . 

The  National  Ski  Association  is,  and 
always  has  been,  broke,  or  very  close  to  it. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  cast  aspersions  on 
it,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  cross  it  has 
lx?en  bearing  for  so  long  and  appeal  for  its 
removal.  The  NSA  is  composed  largely  of 
altruistic  and  far-sighted  skiers  who  work 
for  no  monetary  recompense  for  the  good 
of  American  skiing.  The  number  of  paid 
workers  is  very  few  and  their  pay  is  not 
what  it  should  be. 

In  spite  of  the  volunteer  labor  the  NSA 
enjoys,  it  has  always  had  to  pass  the  hat. 
As  a  purely  coordinating  and  policy¬ 
forming  body,  the  NSA  cannot  finance 
itself,  yet  it  must  be  adequately  financed 
in  order  to  function  at  all.  In  the  long  run, 
all  funds  must  come  from  the  skier  him¬ 
self,  through  the  divisional  organizations. 

Collections  last  year  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $16,000  for  the  whole  Unit^ 
States.  The  goal  this  year  must  be  at 
least  three  times  that  amount,  or  not  less 
than  $48,000.  The  NSA  needs  at  least 
$16,000  to  balance  its  budget,  and  a  fund 
must  be  started  now  to  raise  $45,000  for 
the  1952  Olympic  Fund. 

How  is  all  this  money  going  to  be  raised? 
Here  we  come  back  to  our  friends  NAT 
and  NAD.  These  two  alone  will  not  be  the 
answer,  but  they  are  the  two  with  which 
you,  the  recreational  skier,  will  come  in 
contact  with  most.  You  will  be  asked  by 
the  tow'  and  lift  opt'rators  to  give  a  nickel 
a  ticket.  This  nickel  is  divided  into  thirds, 
two-thirds  going  to  the  divisional  organi¬ 
zation  and  one-third  going  to  the  National 
Ski  Association. 

“W  ell,  gentlemen,  you  will  see  that  the 
NSA,  NAT  and  N.\D  are  not  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  nor  are  they  cabalistic 
signs.  You  will  see  that  they  need  your 
support  in  order  that  you  may  get  the 
most  out  of  your  skiing.  Support  these 
three  and  you  will  be  supporting  your¬ 
self!” 


"Colorado  ski  areas  offer  the  best 
all-around-the-season  snow  con¬ 
ditions  in  America,  The  powder 
snow,  wide  variety  of  terrain, 
and  long  season  make  Colorado 
skiing  my  choice!" 

It’s  no  accident  that  Barney  Mc¬ 
Lean,  1948  Olympic  captain  who 
has  skied  all  over  the  world  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
w  orld’s  foremost  skiers,  says  Colo¬ 
rado  snow  conditions  are  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world. 

Colorado  offers  crisp,  sunny 
weather,  variety  of  slopes,  mod¬ 
ern  facilities,  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations. ..52  PEAKS  OVER  14,000 
FEET  HIGH! 


'I'he  original  laminated  ski 
guaranteed  against  break¬ 
age!  Companion  to  A  &  T 
skis,  A  &  T  lifetime 
forms  preserve  the  origi¬ 
nal  shape  of  your  skis. 
Furnished  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mt.  Hood  Model. 


6es6/ 


Write  for  free 
literature,  describing 
ski  areas,  facilities, 
accommodations,  etc. 


-DENVER-^^»£- 

CONVENTION  t,  VISITORS  BUREAU 

519  17TM  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO.,' DEPT.  W-6 


RESERVE  YOUR 
ACCOMMODATION  NOW! 

with 

Bavarian  Ski 
Cruisesg  Beg^d, 


SKi  in-rtie  sun... 
on  powder  snoivj 


Rate  of  $52  includes  lessons,  use  of 
lifts,  transportation  to  Winter  Park 
and  Berthoud  Pass  ski  areas,  square 
dancing,  sleighing,  superb  food,  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  room.  14,000  ft.  peaks. 
12,000  ft.  of  chair  lifts,  T-bars  and 
tows.  Daily  rates:  room  and  meals, 
$6.50  to  $8.  Group  and  student 
rates.  Write  for  picture  folder. 


VISIT  {IDiie  mip  AT  STOWE 


Our  tronS'Atlontic  plan*  l•ov6S  Dorval  Airpertr 
Montruolg  for  Bovorio  on  March  26th,  1951.  Wo 
or#  going  on  tho  most  excHing  Spring  Ski  Tour 
ovor  lounchod,  to  tpond  THREE  FULL  WEEKS  on 
tho  ZugtpHxo,  hlghost  pook  (10,000  ft.)  in  tho 
Bavorion  Alps.  Rono  Loflour,  Mont  Tromblont 
skiing  oco  and  instructor,  will  suporviso  oil 
skiing  octivHios  and  spocial  oxcursions  for  tho 
moro  doring  into  rogions  of  otornol  snow.  A 
modorn  h(^  in  Garmisch-Partonkirchon,  of 
tho  foot  of  tho  Zugspitzo,  will  bo  our  homo. 
COMPLETE  CRUISE,  ALL-lNaUSIVE,  $799.00.  Wo 
can  promiso  you  twonty>ono  days  M  moro  thrills, 
fun  and  o  doopor  sun  tan  thon  you'vo  ovor  hod 
in  your  lifo  •  Writo—wiro— phono  your  rosorvo- 
lion,  litoroturo  will  bo  forwordod  immodiotoly. 


The  latest  in  after«eki  boots  — >  Eskimo  hand¬ 
crafted  mukluks  —  for  indoors  or  outdoors 
shaggy  calfskin  or  reindeer  uppers  *  beaded  or 
calfskin  mosaic  design  —  eeery  design  diffmrent 
polar  bear  or  beaver  ruff  —  tough,  waterproof  seal 
hide  sole  —  $3 i  airmailed  from  Arctic  Circle  —  the 
ideal  skier's  gift  —  order  ear/>  for  Christmas/  No 
C.O.D.'s,  please! 


Bavarian  Ski  Cruises,  Reg’d. 

P.O.  Box  98,  Stn.  "H”,  Meniroal,  Canada 
Tol.:  YOrk  5472 


SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 

Wintor  Park  3 ,  Colo.  Phono  Fraser  2303 
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National  Schedule  for  1951 

The  National  Ski  Association, 
through  its  Olympic  Ski  Games  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  selected  the  following 
1951  National  Championship  and 
Olympic  tryouts: 

January  6 — National  Giant  Sla¬ 
lom  (Championship,  Peruvian  Ski 
Club,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

February  10-11 — National  Junior 
Downhill  and  Slalom  Champion¬ 
ships,  Mt.  (^reylock  Ski  Club,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

February  10-11 — National  Ski 
Jumping  Championships,  Rrattle- 
lioro  Outing  Club,  Brattlel>oro, 
Vermont. 

February  17-18 — North  American 
Ski  Jumping,  Cross  Country  and 
Classic  Combined  Championships, 
Ishpeming  Ski  Club,  Isbpeming, 
Michigan. 

February  21-25 — Olympic  Try¬ 
outs  in  Ski  Jumping,  Kiwanis  Ski 
Club,  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

February  24-23 — North  American 
Downhill  and  Slalom  (Champion¬ 
ships,  Aspen  Ski  Club,  Aspen, 
Colorado. 

February  24-25 — National  Junior 
Ski  Jumping  Championships. 
Steamboat  Springs  Winter  Sports 
Club,  Steamltoat  Springs,  Colorado. 

March  3-4 — National  Downhill 
and  Slalom  Championships,  White- 
fish  Lake  Ski  Club,  Whitefish,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

March  3-4 — Olympic  Try-outs  in 
Cross  Country  Racing  and  the 
Classic  Combined  (Jumping  and 
Cross  Country),  (Chisholm  Ski  Club, 
Rumford,  Maine. 

March  10-11 — Olympic  Try-outs 
in  Downhill  and  Slalom,  Sun  Valley 
Ski  Club,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 


PICTURE  CREDITS 

Page 

11  — Trafik;  Cteorge  Burns. 

12  —  New  Haven  Railroad 

13  —  Nyspix 

15  —  Sun  Valley  News  Bureau 

16  and  17  —  Patrick  Henry 

19  —  Joem  Gerdts 

20  —  Swl«  Nat’l  Tourist 
30  — John  F.  Urwiller 

43  —  Sun  Valley  News  Bureau 
48  —  Ken  Miner’s  Studio 
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Mont  Tremblant  Lodge 

Two  chair  lifts,  an  Alpine  T-bar  lift  and  two  rope 
tows  connect  newly  developed  north  and 
south  sides  of  exciting  Mont  Tremblant. 

No  other  resort  in  the  east  offers  over  three  miles  of 
uphill  transportation,  so  many  lifts  and  such 
reliable  skiing  conditions. 

The  Flying  Mile,  Ryan’s  Run,  Kandahar  and 
other  trails  thrill  intermediate  and  expert  skiers. 

Sissy  Schuss  delights  beginners.  Famous  Ski  School, 
under  Benno  Rybizka. 

Comfortable  lounges,  open  fireplaces,  game  rooms, 
three  bars.  Dancing  nightly.  Excellent  cuisine.  Cottages, 
Chalets  and  Inn.  Accommodations  to  fit  your  purse. 
Early  reservations  suggested. 

ALL-DAY  SKI  LIFT  TICKETS  $4.50, 

unlimited  rides  on  all  5  lifts. 

Single  lift  rides  $.50 
Rope  Tows,  2  tickets  $.25 


Mont  Tremblant 

LODGE 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 

JOHN  H.  SINGLETON,  Genera/  /Vlonoger 


YES  - 

SAFETY  SKI 

COMPLETE  KITS  $8.95 


WE  HAVE  THEMI  i 

Th*  ANDERSON  A  THOMPSON  | 
and  the  HVAM  SAF-SKI  | 


BINDINGS 


ADAPTER  KITS  $4.50 

To(N>nvert  your  present  cable  bindings,  forward  lever, 
low  hitch  and  floor  plates  to  the  new  A  &  T  or  Hvam 
safety  release  mcxlel. 

ALBERG  STRAPS  (Optional)  $1.00 

May  be  used  In  conjunction  with  these  safety  bindings. 

SPECIFY  YOUR  CHOICE:  Maker  and  Kit.  Send  check  or 
M.O.  —  no  C.O  D.’s.  Add  25^  for  postage. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  CATALOGUE 

CatitioK  fleed  Sk  Shofis 

NORTH  CONWAY  NFW  HAMPSHIRF; 


CONVERTIBLE  OWNERS!! 

End  Your  Ski  Carrying  Problem 


’42-’50  CARS 

$12.85 


Roof  Carrier  for 
6  Pairs  of  Skis 

DOES  NOT  TOUCn 
FABRIC,  HAMPER 
VISION  OR  DOORS 

State  l^aran^  Make  of  jjj^lER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  Orders 

Car  When  Ordering  Only 

PANKO  PRODUCTS  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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New... 


"KNEE  ACTION" 
Ski  Pants  To^'rab* 


The  ultimate  in  ski-tested  White  Stag 
design!  New  Knee-Action  fullness  where 
you  need  it!...  100®/.  worsted  water- 
repellent  Whipcord... specially  treated 
inside  for  softness  next  to  the  skin! 
Corded  outsearns.  Blue-Black  or  Grey. 
Short,  Medium,  Longs.  Women's:  1 0  to  20. 

Men’s:  30  to  40  waist . 22.95 

Nylon  Jackets  and  Parkas  from  14.95 


1 .  Tow-lab*  for  ski-low  tickets. 

2.  Wide  tunnel  bell  loops. 

3.  Laslit-grip  inner  waistband. 


4.  Special  crotch  allows  maxi¬ 
mum  leg  spread. 

5.  New  Knee-Action  width. 

6.  Improved  Bootgrip  Bottoms. 


AT  TOP  STORES 


*PAT.  APPLIED  rOR 


Eiiietime  Ski  Banes 

By  Edward  Brrkelt 


-I-  OR  the  last  three  seasons  there  have 
been  available  in  this  country  several 
bases,  usually  called  “plastic”,  and  all  of 
them,  whether  factory-  or  home-applied, 
are  far  better  than  any  of  the  lacrjuers 
previously  used. 

Some  permanent  plastics  look  and 
handle  like  waterproof  wood-glue,  so  the 
witer  exfHTimented  with  “Cascamite”,  a 
water-mixed  urea  resin  glue  variously  de¬ 
scribed  as  “water-resistant”  and  “water¬ 
proof”.  Glue  makers  have  held  “water¬ 
proof”  to  mean  proof  against  submersion 
and  boiling,  but  we  found  that  for  skiers’ 
purposes  Cascamite  is  waterproof. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  glue  sur¬ 
passed  our  fondest  hopes.  Several  pairs 
of  skis  after  three  long  seasons  of  heavy 
use  show  only  an  occasional  small  nick 
through  the  base.  Many  rock  scratches 
run  lightly  along  the  base  for  a  foot  or 
more  and  then  cross  the  steel  edges,  cut¬ 
ting  them  more  deeply  than  the  base.  It 
is  far  harder  than  commercial  plastics, 
costs  less,  and  is  mored  widely  avail¬ 
able. 

There  are  several  drawbacks.  It  is  very 
slow-running  on  most  snows,  and  so  must 
be  kept  covered  with  some  fast-running 
lacquer  (which  is  easily  done  —  and  if  you 
neglect  it  the  skis  can’t  be  damaged).  It 
takes  more  pains  and  skill  to  apply  than 
lacquer.  If  you  do  a  messy  job  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  remove  (naturally,  this  is 
its  great  asset  —  the  rocks  can’t  remove  it 
either). 

W  hy  not  try  it  this  season.®  Get,  an  8 
oz.  can  or  jar  of  Cascamite  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store,  a  2-inch  varnish  brush,  a  roll 
of  masking  tape  (Scotch,  or  even  adhe¬ 
sive  tape  will  work).  We  u.sed  food  color¬ 
ing  to  give  a  bright  red  color  so  that  nicks 
through  to  the  wood  can  be  seen  easily 
and  repaired.  To  prepare  the  skis,  as  for 
any  base,  you’ll  need  a  sharp  scraper  and 
sandpaper.  To  smooth  the  base  after  it 
has  hardened  you  must  have  medium¬ 
line  emery  cloth.  It  is  so  hard  that  sand¬ 
paper  will  hardly  touch  it. 

The  proportions  recommended  for 
glueing  yield  ttx)  thick  a  mixture,  so  mix 
10  measures  of  powder  to  4*^  measures  of 
water.  A  thimble  makes  a  good  measure. 
Mix  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  water  glass, 
but  first  experiment  with  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  on  a  piece  of  scrap  wood.  The  job  will 
last  as  long  as  your  skis  if  done  right,  so 
the  extra  time  is  well  spent. 

The  wood  must  be  clean  and  dry.  Run 
a  strip  of  masking  tape  along  it,  and  paint 
on  the  base  so  that  it  laps  over  the  tape. 
Every  livo-minutes  try  peeling  a  little  of 
the  tape  until  it  will  leave  a  clean  edge  of 
glue  when  removed.  If  done  too  soon  the 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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glue  will  run  onto  the  surface  wliere  the 
tape  was.  If  done  too  late  the  glue  will 
have  formed  a  hard  skin  that  wrinkles  as 
the  tape  is  lifted.  If  you  try  basing  your 
skis  without  masking  the  edges,  the  glue 
will  quickly  chip  off  the  steel  and  leave  a 
rough,  slow-running  edge  where  the  wood 
meets  the  steel. 

While  the  test  piece  is  drying  (over¬ 
night)  you  can  scrape  the  bottoms  of  your 
skis. 

Most  new  skis  have  a  moisture-proof 
coating  to  reduce  warping  in  storage  and 
shipment.  Often  it  is  clear,  to  show  the 
wood,  and  many  skiers  apply  Glazite 
over  it,  only  to  lind  it  peeling  off  in  large 
flakes.  This  coating  can  be  seen  by  the 
way  it  reflects  light.  It  must  be  scraped 
off  before  applying  any  permanent  base. 
Sandpaper  and  steel  wool  are  almost  use¬ 
less.  A  sharp  steel  scraper  is  best.  The  skis 
should  lie  held  in  a  vise. 

Use  care  to  keep  from  scarring  or  n»und- 
ing  off  the  corners  of  the  groove;  but 
otherwise  do  not  worry  about  removing 
too  much  wcx>d,  or  about  an  occasional 
deep  gouge.  The  base  will  till  it  smoothly. 
If  skis  are  old  and  have  nicks  or  scratches 
that  are  tilled  with  old  wax,  cut  down  into 
them  until  you  reach  clean  wood,  for 
otherwise  the  glue  won’t  adhere. 

Apply  the  masking  tape  so  it  exactly 
covers  the  steel  edges.  It  can  overhang 
on  the  outside,  of  course. 

When  the  test  piece  has  dried,  wrap 
emery  cloth  around  a  sanding  bkx'k  and 
rub  the  surface  until  it  is  as  smooth  as 
glass.  You  can  see  now  whether  you  had 
enough  base  painted  on  and  whether  you 
applied  it  smwthly  and  evenly  enough. 
Then  start  on  the  skis. 

The  mix  should  l)e  cokm'd  by  a  few 
drops  of  foo<l  coloring  (any  grocery).  Lay 
the  skis  flat  and  apply  the  mix,  brushing 
back  and  forth  to  spread  it  evenly.  It 
dries  so  slowly  that  you  have  ample  time 
to  dig  (Jut  lumps  and  brush  hairs,  and 
touch  up  thin  or  thick  spots.  Excess  will 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


IN  A  SPORT  AS  OLD 
AAAS  the  HILLS' 


rThe  answer  to  a  skier’s  dream  —  laminated  hickory, 
surfaced  TOP  and  BOTTOM  with  Westinghouse 
MICARTA,  the  famous  laminated  plastic,  makes  this 
the  perfect  ski.  It  is  the  ski  of  the  future  because 
it’s  .  .  . 

Self-lybricoting 

MICARTA,  water  lubricated,  is  the  fastest  skiing  surface 
known  —  requires  practically  no  waxing. 

Strong 

MICARTA  Black  Top  Skis  won’t  split  —  practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable. 

Tough 

MICARTA  Black  Top  Skis  require  no 
L  lacquer  —  no  refinishing. 

Hh.  Handsome 

MICARTA  has  a  smooth,  rich,  .  ” 
black  lustre  that  will 
k  last  forever. 


See  your  dealer  or  write 


P  RACKfTilgQMPANY 

Pawtucket,  R.l. 


A  GAIN  this  season 

ski -master  Fritz  Loosli 
is  teaching  the  famous 
Parallel  Technique!  Once 
more  everything’s  ready 
for  you  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Ski  Hawk  School 
...ski-tow  in  operation  at 
Lac  Beauport  ski  slope. 
Superb  snow  conditions. 

At  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
all  the  traditional  comforts.., 
fine  cuisine  and  Canadian 
Pacific  service  to  make 
your  holiday  perfect 
in  Quebec! 


VISIT  iatip  at  STOWE 


Chateau 

Frontenac 


Parents! 


EUROPEAN  PLAN.  Information 
and  reservations  from  Canadian 
Pacific,  581  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York 
17;  80  Boylston  Sc.,  B<^on  16, 
Mass.;  71  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Ill.;  1231  Washington 
Blvd.,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  Or 
write  the  Manager,  Chateau 
Frontenac.  Quebec,  Canada. 


Outfit  your  ftkimg  children  in  proper  ^ki 
e<|uipment  for  their  safety  and  comfort. 
Complete  line  of  children*s  ski  equipment 
and  apparel.  C<dd  weather  clothes.  Caps, 
ski  pants,  parkas,  glass-lined  jackets,  little 
boots,  small  Norwegian  rag  socks.  All  just 
like  adults*! 

Skis,  bindings  and  poles  for  children,  ages  2 
to  8,  all  for  $8.95. 

For  ages  6  to  12,  hickory  skis,  steel  edged, 
cable  bindings,  and  poles,  all  for  $18.95. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


Headquarters  jor  the 
French-Parallel  Technique 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

i'arrolt  Reed  Ski  Shops 

Uept.  S.M,  North  Conway,  N,  H. 


Chateau  Irontmac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quebec 
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HANS  BADRUTT 


A&T  PERMA-PLASTIC 


ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  CO, 


pile  up  in  the  fmK)ve  and  must  be  brushed 
out  carefully  with  the  brush  held  edge¬ 
wise.  Drip  a  little  extra  over  any  nicks  or 
dents,  so  that  it  won’t  shrink  below  level. 
W  hen  it  has  set  enough,  strip  off  the  tape. 
Lay  the  skis  absolutely  flat  until  they’ve 
had  overnight  to  harden. 

Smooth  them  with  emery  cloth,  WTap- 
ping  it  around  a  pencil  to  smooth  the 
groove.  W  ipe  off  all  dust,  and  paint  the 
skis  with  your  favorite  lacquer.  It  will  dry- 
fast  and  adhere  well.  Three  thin  coats  are 
ample  —  if  too  thick  the  lacquer  chips 
off.  As  it  wears  off  you  must  occasionally 
re-coat. 

If  a  rock  cuts  through  the  base,  cut 
deeply  into  the  wood  and  clean  out  any 
wax  in  the  cut.  Mix  a  little  Cascamite,  4 
parts  powder  to  one  of  water.  This  is  a 
much  stiffer  mixture  than  the  base.  Apply 
it  so  that  it  stands  well  above  the  ski 
lK)ttom,  as  it  shrinks  about  half  when 
drying.  W  hen  hard,  use  a  flat  mill  file  to 
smooth  it  off  level  with  the  rest  of  the  base, 
and  the  skis  are  as  good  as  new. 

For  ski  shops,  or  inveterate  experi- 
ment(‘rs;  try  adding  pt)wdered  graphite, 
which  will  make  the  base  faster-running. 
But  don’t  overdo  it,  as  the  graphite  re¬ 
duces  the  hardness  of  the  base  and  its 
adherence  to  wtKxl. 

Drying  time  can  be  accelerated  by  con¬ 
trolled  heat.  Skis  with  rounded  bottoms, 
especially  near  the  tips  which  gives  them 
a  tendency  to  “swim”,  can  be  helpetl  by 
manipulating  the  painting  so  that  it  is 
thin  at  the  center  of  the  ski  and  thicker 
along  the  edges.  It  can  be  controlled 
further  during  sanding.  Skis  with  the 
w(K)d  worn  deeply  beside  the  edges  will 
turn  out  as  good  as  new  if  enough  base  is 
applied  there  so  that  it  doesn’t  shrink 
below  level.  This  is  all  but  inq)ossible 
with  lacquer. 

“W  eldwood”  is  a  similar  product,  and 
would  probably  work  as  well  —  as  would 
other  high-grade  waterproof  glues. 

Technically,  this  base  is  a  “plastic”. 
Materials  and  equipment  are  inexpensive. 
Once  learned,  the  technique  is  little 
harder  than  lacquering,  and  the  whole 
job  should  be  no  more  than  double  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  lacquering. 


Styled  for  Action 
By  a  SKI  EXPERT! 

Preferred  for  Correct  Comfort  by 
All  Leading  Ski  Enthusiasts! 


flanncA 


WEAR 


OF 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER  says:  "To  ski 
your  best,  dress  in  America's  BEST 
SKI  WEAR.” 


In  no  .other  sport  ore  clothes  so 
important  os  in  skiing.  So  take  o 
tip  from  the  experts  and  choose 
Honnes  Schneider  Ski  Wear 


r  Wherever  winter  s{x>rts 
take  you . . .  you’re  so 
comfoiuable  in  Wigwam 
docks!  We  knit  Wigwams 
expressly  for  skaters  and 
skiers  —  the  fit,  materials  and 
fine  workmanship  so  necessary 
to  keeping  feet  warm  are 
^  all  there.  Brilliant  solid 
colors  or  combinations. 
HAND  KNIT  HOSIERY  CO. 
Sh«boy9on,  Wii. 


"The  Custom  Tailored  Look 
at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford” 


'i^Mrcun 


Switzerland 


BE  WIZE 

MT.  U-Q-LIZE  NOW 

MT.  EUQULIZE,  the  superior  plastic  running  surface 
for  your  boards.  Developed  for  Eastern  skiing.  Rocks, 
mud,  grass,  snow?  Lasts  longer  and  runs  faster  than 
any  comparable  base.  A  money*back  guarantee 
and  we  stoke  our  reputation  os  a  Ski  Shop  on  your 
complete  satisfaction. 

APPLY  IT  AT  HOME— Complete  Mt.  Euqulize  kit 
for  $3.25  postpaid  in  U.S.A.  Hove  it  applied  for 
$6.00  F.O.B.  at  your  favorite  Ski  Shop. 

•  On  Route  29 

SCOTCH  PLAINS,  N.  J. 
Everything  for  Skiing 
but  the  Snow 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Mt.  EuquI  News 


SKI  CLUB  SHOULDER  PATCHES - 
CLUB  PINS -TROPHIES 

»  Only  Balfour  gives  you  complete  club 
service.  Colored  embroidered  or  flock  ap¬ 
plied  shoulder  patches. 

»  Club  pins  in  sterling  or  I  OK  gold.  Non¬ 
tarnishing  Balfour  Bronze  trophies.  100 
representatives  and  40  stores  to  serve  you. 

L.  G.  Balfour  Company 

Attleboro,  Maaaaohusetta 


in  the  Sun 

LA  MADERA  SKI  AREA 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Censtom  Lift  4,200'  Long 
Sepp  Olmi,  Mgr. 
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Changes  introduced  in  ski  clothing  for  this  season  have  been  made,  in  general,  not  merely  for  fashion’s  sake, 
but  for  additional  functional  simplicity  and  added  eye  appeal.  Sun  Valley  Mfg.  Co.  (upper  left)  shows  a  Zelan- 
treated  nylon  jacket  in  black,  navy  or  chamois.  A  professional- type  cap  of  the  same  fabric  is  also  available 
with  short  or  medium  visor.  Most  unusual  of  White  Stag’s  newly  designed  Jacquard-patterned  garments  is  the 
all-nylon  “candy  stick’’  parka  (upper  right).  Available  in  companion  styles  for  both  men  and  women,  the 
women’s  model  has  a  contrasting  stripe  at  the  shoulder  in  white  inset  to  match  the  hood.  Comes  in  red  and 
white,  navy  and  white,  and  dark  grey  and  white.  Carter  &  Churchill  (lower  left)  make  their  bid  with  an  all¬ 
nylon  hooded  pullover  treated  with  DuPont’s  Zelan.  The  garment  may  be  tucked  in  or  worn  outside.  With  a 
large  zippered  pouch  pocket,  an  inside  drawcord  at  the  waist  and  deep-cut,  free-action  sleeves,  the  model  is 
featured  in  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  sizes.  (Center)  A  favorite  for  winter  wear  will  be  this  Jantzen  100% 
wool  pullover,  featuring  a  double-rolled  V-neck,  two-color  action  design,  reinforced  neck  and  shoulder  seams 
and  springy  elastic  action  cuffs,  waistband  and  neckband.  (Lower  right)  Slalom  Ski  Wear  (B.  F.  Moore  &  Co.) 
presents  an  all-nylon  jacket  that  combines  a  shirred  peplum  with  a  pleated  back  and  a  double  Peter  Pan  collar. 


▼  TINNING  races  is  so  much  a  habit 
with  Hans  Holaas  that  at  the  end  of  the 
1949-50  season  he  was  United  States, 
Canadian  and  North  American  cross¬ 
country  champion.  “Cross-country  is 
much  more  healthy  than  downhill  or 
slalom,”  he  says,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
“They  are  good,  but  it’s  cross-count r>' 
that  builds  you  up.” 

Hans  Holaas  came  by  air  from  Oslo  to 
London-New  York-Califomia  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1948.  He  stopped  in  Modesto,  and 
there  met  a  young  Swedish  skier,  Nils 
Norman,  who  had  sailed  four  months 
earlier  for  the  United  States.  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  and  Swede  became  fast  friends,  and  a 
pair  to  beat  on  the  ski  front. 

Grooming  for  championships  had  begun 
long  before  relatives  in  California  urged 
the  lads  to  come  to  America.  In  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  neither  of  them  had  done  much 
of  the  downhill  racing  so  popular  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  Norman  had  never  used 
a  rope  tow  before  arriving  here.  At  home, 
they  took  cross-country  trips  on  Sundays, 
and  did  their  skiing  on  undeveloped  hill¬ 
sides. 

Holaas  spent  the  war  years  under  Nazi 
rule  in  his  native  Lesvik  and  in  Trond¬ 
heim,  Norway,  before  making  his  escape 


Enjoy  the  world's  most 
magnificent  skiing— wide, 
breath-takingly  beautiful 
runs,  air-like  wine,  comfort¬ 
able  chair-lifts.  You’ll  find 
snow  conditions  excellent— 
as  late  as  June!— in  the 
higher  areas  of  the  .Alps. 


Go  skating,  tobogganing, 

ski-joring!  Watch  thrilling 
horse  races  on  frozen  lakes! 
Enrich  your  snow  tan  relaxing 
on  mountaintop  balconies! 
You’ll  be  treated  like  royalty, 
yet  you  can  live  as  economi¬ 
cally  as  at  home. 


Christmas  Qards 

“Designed  by  a  Skier  for  Skiers" 

Handprinted  cards  in  six  colors,  showing 
skiers  in  action.  (3.00  for  a  box  of  12, 
(two  sets)  including  envelopes,  postpaid. 

xAUo 

A  beautiful  Christmas  card  of  STOWE, 
Vt.,  in  winter’s  glory,  from  a  painting  by 
the  artist.  |3.00  for  a  box  of  24  cards, 
including  envelopes. 


There's  never  an  end  to 

fun  in  Switzerland— from 
sleighing  parties  to  gala  eve¬ 
ning  get-togethers  in  pen¬ 
sions,  resort  hotels  or  your 
own  inexpensively-rented 
chalet.  Such  food!  Such 
wine!  Such  service!  Such 
fun  and  merriment  with  gay 
international  vacationists! 


For  information  and  free  booklets  write:  Dept.  B72.I3 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

and  Official  Agency:  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ■  661  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ski  Watercolors 

The  Perfect  Christmas  Gift 


Original  paintings  of  skiers’  favorite  land¬ 
scapes.  Mt.  Washington,  Aspen,  Mt. 
Hotxl,  etc.,  from  (50.00  to  (100.00 
matted,  depending  on  size,  snaps  upon 
request.  Also  special  orders  taken. 


BALLY  of  Switzerland  makes  the  world’s  finest  ski  boots 


Hand-made  throughout,  with  the  exclusive  inner-lace 
brace.  Uppers  are  specially-tanned,  extra-rugged,  water¬ 
proofed  Calf;  fully  leather  lined. 


Ski  Tasters,  Folders,  etc. 

By  the  designer  of  the  outstanding  Ski 
Advertisements  in  this  country. 

Clients:  Snow  Valley,  Stowe,  Vermont 
State,  Lake  Placid,  New  Haven  R.R., 
Flexible  Flyer,  Gregg,  etc.  ...  for  quo¬ 
tations  contact: 


Foam  rubber  padding  in  tongue, 
edge  and  around  ankle. 


FEATURED  AT  LEADING  SPORT  CENTERS 


Special 

non-slip  rubber  ) 

soles.  Double  groove  ^  - 
for  coble  bindings. 

IN  HACK  OR  BROWN 
for  Ladies  for  I 

A-B  C- 


For  names  of  shops  nearest  you,  write 


BALLY,  INC 


444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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to  Sweden.  Nils  Norman  is  from  Hanunar-  | 
trsand  i  Jamtland,  and  there  he  regularly  | 
spent  three  weeks  in  the  mountains  on  ; 
winter  ski  trips.  A  group  of  between  25 
and  60  members  of  a  club  packed  food 
and  camping  equipment  on  their  backs 
and  toured  the  high  slopes  and  peaks.  His 
power,  demonstrated  in  ski-jumping  and 
mile-a-minute  dashes  downhill,  reflects 
this  rugged  training  in  his  native  land.  j 

During  his  first  winter  in  .\merica, 
friends  talked  Holaas  into  entering  the 
meet  at  Blue  Mountain,  Oregon.  His 
moral  support  came  from  Norman,  who 
went  along  to  help  the  Norwegian  prepare 
for  the  meet.  Nils  had  not  intended  to  race 
himst'lf,  but,  urged  by  the  officials  who 
were  impressed  with  his  ability,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  equipment  and  entered  the  Class  B 
event.  Even  though  his  late  entry  obliged 
him  to  break  trail  as  the  first  man  away, 
he  streaked  across  the  finish  line  a  full 
two  minutes  ahead  of  his  nearest  rival, 
and  won. 

A  protest  was  lodged  on  Norman’s 
eligibility  (he  was  not  properly  registered 
in  an  American  ski  club),  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  the  top  Class  B 
award  and  take  a  “special  prize.”  Next 
day,  to  make  some  amends  for  that, 
Holaas  ran  first  in  a  field  of  fourteen. 
With  Nils  shouting  encouragement,  Hans 
whipped  around  the  18-kilometer  course 
in  1:20:35,  topping  Don  Johnson,  Ameri¬ 
can  Olympic  team  member,  who  was  sec¬ 
ond,  by  two  minutes. 

The  late  Leo  Wickstrom,  of  Eugene, 
did  some  fast  talking  to  the  Scandinavian 
winners,  and  persuaded  both  young  men 
that  Oregon  would  be  a  good  residence 
for  winter  sportsmen,  which  is  why  Ore¬ 
gon  may  very  well  have  a  member  on  the 
United  States  Olympic  ski  team  in  1952. 
At  least,  the  spotlight  has  singled  out  a 
quiet  Eugenean  as  a  good  man  to  watch. 
The  chances  are  that  Nils  Norman  will 
go  along,  to  shout  encouragement.  He  has 
done  it  before. 

By  R.  Harlow  Schillois 


GLAZITE 

PLASTIC 

SKI  BASE 


0-*  Get  GLAZITE  at  any  ski-shop. 

Easy  to  apply  —  just  brush  it  on!  Only  $1.50  a  kit. 
Tough  and  hard  — ice  and  rocks  hardly  scratch  it! 

ONE  COAT  LASTS  A  SEASON 


Ask  for  GLAZITE  containing  Speed  Wax. 

Brand  new  this  season  ....  seune  as  regnleu:  GLAZITE  but  faster 
on  a  veuriety  of  snows.  Developed  for  skiers  who  wax  for  Speed  ! 
Your  favorite  running  wax  can  be  applied  — 
s/cis  (MC  wet  — will  adhere - stays  on  longer! 


PLYMOLD  COMPANY 

GLAZITE  PLASTIC  SKI  BASE.  New  . 


-  COMPTON.  CALirORNIA 

GLAZITE  Conteiniiig  Speed  Wax, 


^PLASTIC 

PRODUCTS 


SWITZERLAND -5000-9000  Ft 


THE  WORLD'S 
BIGGEST  AND  BEST 
SKI  AREA 


70  Miles  of  Open  Slopes  *2  ■k 

Mountain  Railways  •  3  Ski  Lifts  $ 

★ 

Parsenn  Ski  School  •  50  In-  * 

structors  •  Biggest  Existing  Ice  ? 

Rink  •  First-class  Shopping  ^ 

Center  •  Social  and  Sports  * 

Events  *  Cafes  •  Conditoreis  k 

k 

Casino  *  70  Inexpensive  Hotels.  ^ 


HANSON 

Safely 

Binding 


TESTED 

PROVEN 


Lifotim*  Guarantee 


THE  DAVOS  ENQUIRT  OFTICE 
Davot,  SwitMrland 

Gentleman:  Send  color  pamphlet,  ski  map  and 
general  iniormation. 

Name . 


Choice  of  Beginners 
and  Experts 


FOR  mrORMATION  ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL 
AGENT  OR  THE  SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST 
OmCES  IN  NEW  YORK  AND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PROVO,  UTAH 


Address. 
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CARTER  &  CHURCHILL  CO 

Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 


Letter  from 
Stowe-Mansfield 


SKI 

OCTOBER  thru  JULY! 

RAMSHEAD  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
CASCADIAN  DINING  ROOM 
*  MAGIC  MILE  CHAIR  LIFT 
a  PLAHER  PULI  ik  2  ROPE  TOWS  (1800  FT.) 
OHLY  ^  HOUR 
from  Portland 

PORTLAND 


Xhe  east’s  fastest  growing  resort, 
Stowe-Mansfield,  continues  to  expand. 
The  latest  tentacle  to  this  octopus  is  a 
vastly  enlarged  open  slope  on  Spruce 
Peak,  served  by  a  2,000-ft.  Roebling 
T-bar,  with  a  capacity  of  eight  hundred 
skiers  an  hour. 

Mount  Mansfield  offers  a  multitude  of 
trails  and  slopes,  ranging  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  Nose  Dive  to  the  languorous  Toll 
Road,  all  served  by  the  chair  lift  and  T- 
bar.  With  such  variety,  the  Stowe-Mans¬ 
field  area  rivals,  we  think,  many  Euro¬ 
pean  ski  centers.  In  the  way  of  variety, 
we  now  have  skiing  with  exposures  rang¬ 
ing  from  northeast  to  east  to  southeast  to 
south.  The  Spruce  Peak  slopes  face  south¬ 
east,  which  is  sometimes  an  advantage. 

Quite  often  in  the  eastern  states  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  thaw.  This  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  icy  conditions  which  may  stay  for 
a  few  days  if  the  weather  is  clear,  cold 
and  windy.  Any  exposure  other  than  south 
or  southeast  will  suffer  from  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition,  so  the  sun’s  reflection  on 
Spruce  Peak  from  January  to  the  middle 
of  March  softens  the  snow  enough  for  ex¬ 
cellent  skiing.  Furthermore,  we  have  some 
extremely  cold  periods,  and  any  bit  of 
sun  is  doubly  appreciated. 

For  fifteen  years  Stowe-Mansfield  has 
been  associated  with  the  Arlberg  school  of 
skiing,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Sepp 
Ruschp  ski  school.  This  tradition  is 
strengthened  this  year  by  the  addition  of 
Pepi  Gabl  and  Karl  Fahmer  to  the  school 
stair.  Gabl  was  the  coach  of  the  world 
champion  Austrian  girls  last  winter,  and 
Karl  Fahmer  is  a  young  Austrian  ace. 

In  the  future  we  intend  to  expand  with 
the  natural  growth  of  skiing.  In  other 
words,  if  the  demand  is  for  more  uphill 
facilities  the  plans  are  made.  A  chair  lift 
line  to  the  siunmit  of  Spruce  Peak  has 
been  surveyed,  and  such  a  lift  is  a  proba¬ 
bility.  In  this  same  area  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  ski  lodge  sites,  and  we  are  ready  for 
wide  expansion  wherever  needed. 

T.R. 


HOOD 
■  IVEI 


MOTOR  COACH 

CONNECTIONS 

FLY  WESTERN  AIR  LINES 

TO  TIMBERLINE,  SEE 

TICKET  AGENT  FOR  PKG.  RATES 


HISTORIC 

COVERNMEN1 


COURSE 


CAMR 


Special  Weekly  Rates! 
?  Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Atwater  9411 
>  i  George  B.  North,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 
t  TIMBERLINE  LODGE 

TIMBERLINE,  OREGON  J 


.  .  . toys 
SEPP  RUSCHP 


famous 
ski  instructor 


"SKI  SPORT  SKIS  are  great ! 
There  are  none  better,"  says 
famed  Sepp  Ruschp,  Director 
of  the  Ski  School  at  STOWE. 
"SKI  SPORT  SKIS  are  so  respon¬ 
sive.  And  over  uneven  surfaces 
their  exclusive  balanced-flexi¬ 
bility  gives  shock  absorber  ac¬ 
tion.  I  highly  recommend  them." 


Announcing  the  new 

SPEARHEAD 

DOG-BONE 


Veteran  skiers  will  tell  you  ' 
Profile  Ski  Togs  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  use . . .  and  that  y 
for  smart  styling  Profile  leads  ^ 
all  the  way.  Ask  for  Profile 
Ski  Jackets,  Parkas  or  Ski  Pants. 
They’re  designed  for  wear, 
tailored  for  flair. 


•  J  Bar  Comfort  —  on  any  rope  tow. 

•  Eliminates  fatigue  of  hands  and  arms, 
“morning  after”  soreness. 

•  Leaves  both  hands  free  —  use  one  to  hold 
wet  rope  away  from  clothes. 

•  Knee  Action  of  ski  poles  smooths  out  high 
and  low  spots. 

•  Light,  easily  stowed  when  run- 
A  ning  down.  Neat  and  compact. 

^  SPEARHEAD  SKI  EQUIPMENT 

Eifablished  1936 

IKlW  Winchoftar,  Mail.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  those  who  want  the  very  best: 
loftr—  Spearhead  —  Boot-Locs,  Btndints, 
Toe  Irons,  Wastes,  Lacquers,  Clearur^ 
Thinner,  Moccasins,  Featherweight 

'  Camping  Equipment. 


•  DEALERS  -  Send 
for  PRICE  LIST 


Look  for  the  Old  Mon 
of  the  Mountain  on  the  to 
at  your  favorite  shop 
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^  Heel  is  held  down 
solidly,  giving  complete 
control.  Toe  or  heel  clamps 
allow  skis  to  disengage 
during  o  dangerous  fall. 


m 


l^oom  ^Shortcut: 


axin^ 


Proof  that  the  art  of  waxing  skis  lias  taken  a  jump  forward  is  the 
time-saving  device  of  Freddy  Pieren  (shown  below)  which  speeds 
up  his  work  in  the  busy  ski  room  of  the  Challenger  Inn  at  Sun  \  alley, 
Idaho.  His  invention  is  very  simple:  it  consists  of  a  specially-built 
wooden  head  that  fits  onto  a  regular  buffing  or  polishing  machine. 
With  it,  Pieren  can  easily  have  twenty-five  pairs  of  skis  waxed  and 
ready  for  the  slopes  in  a  half  hour.  Aside  from  the  saving  of  time, 
Pieren  claims  the  machine  can  do  a  better  job  than  the  manual 
method  of  waxing,  mainly  because  it  forces  wax  under  pressure 
“right  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  where  it  belongs.”  Proof  of  the 
success  of  Pieren’s  waxing  system  after  two  years’  use  is  that  many 
guests  coming  to  Sun  \  alley  turn  their  skis  over  to  the  expert  on  a 
weekly  basis.  And  every  morning  the  clients  find  their  skis  in  the 
rack  with  a  wax  job  considered  suitable  for  snow  conditions  on  that 
particular  day. 
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I  ms  SKI  Dinaing  is  a  oevei- 
opmentof  the  Sof-T-Clomp 

Ski  Binding  allowing  emergency  release  sideways  at  the  toe  as  well  as  upwards  at  the  toe  or  heel. 


For  Lodge,  Den,  Playroom,  Hallway,  Closet, 
Attic.  Makes  skis  and  poles  decorative.  Keeps 
skis  in  perfect  form.  Requires  no  floor  space, 
completely  out  of  the  way  yet  very  convenient  for 
everyday  use.  Made  of  hand-finished  cedar  and 
copper.  For  one  pr.  skis . SI.OS 


WESTERN  Specialty  Mf^.  Corp. 

B^IUmghum,  WoMhimgtmm 


SEND  CHECK 
OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO: 


CUBCO 


Box  22 

BELLEVILLE,  N.  J. 


CTJ  C.3  C- 


m- 


SAFETY, 
>  WEAR 


gives  greater  ! 
-  and 


COMFORT, 


EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


The  “Western”  vorlage  strap,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Western  Specialty  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  is  claimed  to 
reduce  greatly  the  strain  on  the  ankle 
joint,  the  boot  and  the  bindings.  These 
vorlage  straps  are  made  of  top-grade 
leather  and  have  a  sponge  rubber-lined 
large  leather  pad  that  straps  across  in 
back  of  the  heel  that  is  especially  designed 
to  take  the  pressure  off  the  tendon  in 
back  of  the  heel  and  equalize  it  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  bones  of  the  heel. 


offers  Your  Choice  of 


Tbere'sa  PoTtii*Tow  to  Fit  Yoor  Needs 

SUPER  POWER  MODEL  "CK”  with  extra- 
high  power  lOVj  h.p.  OMAN  Engine 
special  carbwrotion  for  high  oltitudes 
optional  at  extra  cost. 

HIGH  POWER  MODEL  “23**  with  latest 
8Vi  h.p.  Briggs-Stratton  Engine. 

STANDARD  MODEL  '*A'’— 7  h.p.  Briggs- 
Stratton  Engine  —  at  new  lew  price. 

All  NORRO  Porta-Tows  fully  equipped  in¬ 
cluding  rope.  Revelutionory  new  TORSION 
Back  Drive  eliminating  rope  wear  and 
slippage  optional  at  extra  cost.  Convenient 
Dolly-type  trailer  optional  at  extra  cost. 


The  sensational 
new  'Continentar 


the  World's  Finest 

$K/^OOT 


WRITE  cHeXeO,  DIVISION  OF 

Biersach  &  Niedermeyer  Co. 

1937  N.  Hubbard  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  WIs. 

Canadian  Representati‘i'€:\Ayx\^ooiX  BciuipmentCo., 
Ltd.  European  Representatiie:  E.  &  F.  Buser.  Liestal, 
Switzerland. 


The  same  company  is  also  featuring  a 
ski  boot  tree  and  carrier  combined.  It  is 
made  of  a  flexible  cable  with  a  cowhide 
handle  and  a  special  link  chain  and  fas¬ 
tener  (the  link  chain  and  fastener  are  used 
only  to  adjust  the  boot  bridle  to  the 
boots).  A  special  rubber  break  automati- 


Bergmanns  are  designed  for  depend¬ 
ability.  comfort,  and  long  wear.  Hand¬ 
made  for  perfect  balance,  maximum 
control.  Specially  tanned,  top-grain 
leathers ;  double  construction ;  perma¬ 
nently  hard  box-toes;  non-skid  soles 
guaranteed  not  to  buckle  or  twist; 
heavy  sponge-rubber  pads  on  tongue 
and  between  lining  and  shoe.  Uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  against  defects 
in  workmanship  and  materials. 

All  models  built  with  new  'Heel  Hugger,' 
successor  to  the  Inner  Lace. 

HUGS  HEELS... ELIMINATES  SLIPPAGE 

The 

‘‘Continental" 

A  new  Mergmonn  model 
thii  seoson.  Tops  in  Ski 
Boots.  lUusIroted  below. 

$48.50 

The  ‘‘Downhill’’ 

A  high  qwolity  Ski  Boot 
designed  for  yeori  of 
rugged  weor. 


Jhe  ONLY  SKI 

WITH  CLIMATIC 

CAMBER 


e  Its  stainless  steel  bottom  creates  climatic 
camber!  .  .  .  Gives  more  speed — greater 
stability — controlled  ease  af  turning — pre¬ 
vents  yawing  and  chattering.  Post  yourself  on 
this  NEW  SKI. 


“Ski  Master" 

Popular  Bergmonn  heod- 
liner.  Choice  of  Ski  en- 
thusiosts  everywhere. 

$42.50 

The  “Skimore" 

Ruggedly  constructed  for 
rough  usoge.  Combines 
economy  with  quality. 


A  convenfionol 
wooden  ski  with 
stainlets  steel 
bottom 


OHATia  SAFITV,  COMTOAT,  AND  WIAA 

‘'Cofftinentof”:  Combines  the  best  features  of 
>peon  boots  with  eutsfonding  features  of  the  Berg* 
menn  line.  Only  Bergmann 
*  round  foe 


AVAILABLE 
AT  BETTER 
DEALERS 


The  Holley  Ski  Co.  is  also  releasing  a  limited  number  of 
PlaBti-OlosB  Bottom  Skit  during  the  current 
season.  This  ski  has  climatic  camber,  moulded  steel 
edges,  requires  no  waxing,  and  the  plastic  is  so 
hard  that  it  will  not  crock  or  break  in  use. 

Wrife  for  descrfptfve  folder 


Holley 

SKI  COMPANY 


cally  prevents  the  handles  from  slipping 
down  the  cable  and  releasing  the  tension 
on  the  toes  of  the  boot.  This  ski  boot 
bridle  is  claimed  to  give  excellent  straight¬ 
ening  action  to  boots  by  conveniently 
binding  the  soles  together  without  inter- 


5930  Vancouver  Ave.,  Detroit  8,  Mich. 
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fering  with  the  circulation  of  the  air  inside 
the  boots. 


DON'T  BREAK  YOUR  LEG 


The  imported  Norwegian  Hovde  ski, 
popular  in  pre-war  days,  is  now  available 
this  season.  This  year’s  slalom  model 
features  Temporit  bottom,  plastic  top 
edges  and  hollow-ground  running  edges. 
The  famous  Hovde  jumping  and  cross 
country  skis  will  also  be  available  in  a 
limited  quantity. 


The  Anderson  and  Thompson  Co.,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  developed  a  new  ski 
goggle  (No.  509).  The  new  eye  protecter 
is  made  of  resilient  polyethylene,  com¬ 
plete  with  smoke,  amber  and  clear  lenses. 
Interchangeable  lenses  slide  in  and  out 
by  finger  pre.ssure. 


Endorsed  by 

Minot  Dole 
Canoll  Reed 
Fred  Pabst 
SeppRuschp 
Erling  Strom 
Sverre  Engen 
Jules  Andre 
Roland  Palmedo 
Sig  Buchmayr 

WARNER-WRIGHT,  INC.  HJALMAR  HVAM  SKI  SHOP 

S.  Londonderry,  Vermont  37  N.W.  23rd  Place 

Exciuiiv*  Diitribuiert  for  Eoti  and  MMwMt  Portland  10,  Oregon 

Saf-Ski  Convortien  Kit  $4.50  (uto  with  your  protoni  cablot).  Comploto  binding  with  cabUs  $e.95 

Doalor  ordor*  invilod 


Thoto  mon  ondorso  Sof-Skit  bocouto  thoy  will  sharply 
roduco  injuriot.  Wo  boliovo  Ihoy  will  provont  t  out  of  10 
brooks  or  sprains. 

Instructors  in  tho  Sopp  Ruschp  Ski  School  at  Stows  will 
woor  sofoty  bindings  this  wintor,  os  on  oxomplo  to  oil 
skiors. 


Alex  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  one  of  tbe  outstanding  athletic  out¬ 
fitters,  are  offering  this  season  nine  new 
lines  of  skis,  imported  and  domestic  ski 
IxKits  and  the  latest  word  in  tested  bind¬ 
ings,  poles  and  accessories.  Nylon  parkas 
are  featured  in  the  clothing  department, 
while  an  added  inducement  to  the  skier 
is  a  complete  repair  shop  for  edging, 
mounting  bindings  and  minor  repairs. 


Kskimo-made  mukluks,  hairseal  boots 
and  slippers  are  being  offered  by  Lola  D. 
Hartley,  1619  East  John,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  mukluks,  10  inches  high,  are  made  of 
reindeer  fur,  are  unlined  and  have  soles  of 
oogaruk,  which  is  waterproof.  The  hair- 
seal  boots,  useful  as  after-ski  boots,  are 
10  inches  high,  fashioned  of  hairseal  fur, 
lined  with  reindeer,  and  have  soles  of 
oogaruk.  Baby  hairseal,  wolverine,  badg¬ 
er,  and  other  furs  are  used  on  the  ruff. 
The  slippers  are  waterproof,  lined  with 
squirrel  or  sheared  reindeer  fur,  and  have 
a  ruff  of  contrasting  fur,  while  the  toe 
has  a  contrasting  beaded  design. 

The  boots  may  be  ordered  by  mail, 
but  the  maker  requests  that  the  foot¬ 
prints  be  drawm  on  paper  (sizes  are  the 
same  as  shoe  sizes). 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


ALTA 

PERUVIAN  lODUE 


BOX  B,  ALTA,  UTAH 

DORMITORIES 

With  your  sleeping  bag . $1.00 

With  linen  and  bedding . $1.75 

ROOMS  with  wash  basin 
Single  $3.50  *  Double  $4.00  and  up  * 
Quad  $7.00 

SKIERS  MENU  all  you  can  eat. 

3  meals  per  day . $3.00 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS 

7  days  and  7  nights . $49.50 

PARTY  WEEKS 

Parties  of  10  or  more . $30.00 

wun  fOK  CttCULA* 


CAT(erpillar)  TRACK  SKI  TOW 

The  safeBt  and  the  easiest  to  use 
and  th*  only 

a  Truly  portable  a  Self  loading 

a  Self  propelling  ski  tow 

No  liftifuor  hauling.  Travels  up  to  6  m.p.h.  SH  h.p. 
engine.  Climbs  any  hill.  Loads  itself  into  your  auto 
trunk.  Rugged  tubular  frame.  Address  inquires  to: 

THE  CAT  TRACK  SKI  TOW 
84#  Marshfleld  Ferndale  2#.  Mich. 
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EQUIPMENT  NEM'S 


KRISTA 


(Continued) 

After  extensive  tests,  the  Holley  Ski 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  showing  this 
season  the  Holley  Climatic  Camber  Ski, 
featuring  the  “climatic  camber,”  which 
results  from  the  difference  in  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  contraction  between  wood  and 
steel.  The  steel  running  surfaces  contract 
slightly  in  snow,  which  exerts  pressure  on 
the  wood  and  results  in  an  increased 
camber,  allowing  the  skier’s  weight  to  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  skis. 

The  strong* stainless  steel  running  sur¬ 
face,  the  manufacturer  asserts,  is  most 
securely  bondedTto  the  resilient  ash  ski 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  rubber  in  be¬ 
tween  to  help  to  cushion  the  differential 
in  expansion  and  contraction  between 
the  wood  and  the  metal.  Waxing  of  the 
ski  is  unnecessary;  stainless  steel,  being 
non-porous,  does  not  stick  to  the  snow. 


Designed  for  the  skier 
who  seeks  Tyrol  quality 
at  lower  cost. 


for 

controlled 

skiing 


OLYMPIC 


Many  skiers,  when  they  read  about  the 
eighty-mile-an-hour  speeds  attained  in 
races,  wonder  just  how  fast  they  can  go. 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  enter  a  race  to 
time  yourself.  Even  the  rawest  novice 
can  race  against  the  clock  with  the  Rath 
Automatic  Timer. 

This  timer  was  introduced  last  winter 
at  three  Eastern  ski  areas.  A  few  “bugs” 
that  appeared  in  this  early  model  have 
been  eliminated  in  the  new,  improved 
version  now  in  production  and  ready  for 
installation  this  winter.  In  its  new  form, 
the  Automatic  Timer  will  register  times 
up  to  ten  minutes  and  down  to  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  It  starts,  times,  records  auto¬ 
matically,  and  then  issues  a  ticket  with  a 
record  of  the  elapsed  time  over  the  course. 

The  signals  at  the  starting-gate  indicate 
whether  the  course  is  in  use  or  whether  it 
is  all  clear.  Each  skier  starts  in  turn,  and 
after  he  or  she  flashes  through  the  fin¬ 
ishing-gate,  a  ticket  with  the  elapsed  time 
stamped  on  it  is  all  ready. 

The  Automatic  Timer  will  certainly  be 
popular  with  non-competitive  skiers.  The 
recreational  skier  can  check  his  time  and 


Write  for  free  illustrated  folder;  W 

TYROL  SHOE  CO.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  * 
U.S.A.  -  50  West  46th  St..  New  York  19,^ 
Canada  -  1072  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal, 


THE  PLATTER-PULL 
SKI  LIFT 

(U.S.  and  Canadian  Patanti  Panding) 

DW  COST  SEMI-PORTABIE 

ALL  STEEL  CONSTRUaiON 
HIGH  CAPACITY 


SKI 

OUTFITTERS 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
TOP-FLIGHT  SKIS, 
BOOTS,  POLES,  AP¬ 
PAREL  AND  SUNDRIES 


Safe  Ski  Transportation  at  low  Cost 
Tested  —  Proved 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICE  FOLDER 
WRITE 


22  Rest  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

•  MU  2-4800  • 


VISIT  Wip  at  STOWE 
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—  at  stores  everywhere  or  write  to 
A.  Sandier  Co.,  15  Rusfield  Street,  Boston  19,  Mass. 


record  his  progress  from  week  to  week  ! 
throughout  the  season.  Some  areas  using 
the  Timer  last  winter  awarded  area 
emblems  to  skiers  making  a  specified  time 
over  the  course. 


/  04714  \ 


04714 


In  the  slot-machine  age  we  live  in,  this 
latest  self-service  device  is  a  welcome 
addition.  In  this  race  there  are  no  argu¬ 
ments  about  your  amateur  status.  It’s  a 
truly  “open”  race,  and  the  time-keeper 
does  not  suffer  from  cold  feet. 


AUTOMATIC 
STANDARD 
RACE  TIME 
MIN  2  2. 

21  24 


All  accommodations  have  been 
completely  rebuilt  since  last 
winter.  The  ItKlfsiuf;  is  fine,  the 
prices  riaht.  Send  now  for  com¬ 
plete  informal  i<»n. 

SQUAW  VALLEY 

Tahoe  City,  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 
Phone— Tahoe  City  195 
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MOLITOR  SKI  BOOTS 

DESIGNED  BY  A  CHAMP¬ 
ION.  MADE  FOR  YOU 


isure 


Andrea  Mead — Olympic  Champ  in  ^52? 

By  Frank  Elkins 
$ikl  Editor,  New  York  Times 


for  1950  for  exemplifying  “all  the  true 
qualities  of  line  sportsmanship  of  U.  S. 
skiing,”  he  was  echoing  not  only  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  sports  wTiters,  ski  oflicials 
and  so  forth,  but  also  of  the  ski  world  in 
general. 

Yet,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Andy  is 
still  to  reach  her  prime.  This  should  be  in 
the  1952  Olympics  in  Norway,  where  a 
mature  Miss,  this  time,  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  all  her  resourcefulness  and  skill  in 
turning  back  the  challenge  of  the  world’s 
best.  During  the  1948  Olympiad  a  fifteen- 
ycar-old  girl,  the  youngest  in  Olympic  ski 
history,  made  a  notable  showing.  Her 
lack  of  experience  counted  heavily  against 
her,  for  in  boldness  and  talent  she  could 
cope  with  the  best  of  them. 

Last  year,  with  the  top  skiers  of  the 
world  con^egated  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
FIS  W  orld  Championships,  Andy  moved 
one  step  closer  to  her  prime.  She  gained 
valuable  experience  at  Aspen  in  the 
W  orld  Championships,  and  also  at  Banff, 


X  1  EVER  SAW  a  girl  with  as  much  nat¬ 
ural  ability  and  as  great  a  future  in  skiing 
as  Andrea  Mead,”  said  W  alter  Haensli, 
Swiss  skimeister,  while  training  the  United 
States  women’s  ski  team  for  the  Olympics 
in  1948.  No  truer  words  could  have  been 
expressed.  He  could  very  well  have 
added:  “Never  saw  a  girl  with  as  much 
charm  and  sportsmanship,”  for  these 
traits  also  belong  to  her. 

Since  her  competitive  start  —  this  was 
at  the  tender  age  of  eight  —  a  personable 
Andy  has  never  uttered  a  “gripe”,  in 
itself  a  rarity,  considering  her  vast  back¬ 
ground  in  international  competition.  How 
well  we  know  the  lack  of  fair  play  and 
goodwill  in  these  games  where  victory, 
in  almost  all  cases,  is  the  ultimate  aim. 

Thus,  when  President  Fred  Belimar  of 
the  National  Ski  Association,  announced 
that  the  Sherburne  Pass,  Vermont,  lass, 
w  ho  has  been  on  skis  “ever  since  I  remem¬ 
ber”,  was  chosen  winner  of  the  highly 
coveted  G.  H.  Bass  American  Ski  Trophy 


strap  ties  around 


contrasting  fur 
and  brightly 
colored  beads. 
Waterproof 
Oogaruk  soles. 


Please  send  foot  size  drown  on  paper. 
$33.50  with  order. 


"NAUVRAK” 

1619  e.  John 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


SESTRIERES 


ITALIAN  ALPS  — NEAR  TURIN 
fAltitude  6,500  Feet 

A  modem  resort  designed  for  the  skier 
with  four  hotels: 

Grand  Hotel  PRINCIPI  DI  PIEMONTE 

De  luxe 

Grand  Hotel  DUCHI  D’ AOSTA.  .Frrs/  class 

Hotel  LA  TORRE . Second  class 

Hotel  MONTE  SISES . Tourist  class 

AND 

•  4  Aerial  Tramwars  •  Skating  Rink 

•  Ski  School ...  2S  •  Bank  . . .  Shops 

Well-known  Guides  •  Postal  and  Tele- 

•  Modem  Clinic  graph  Office 

VISIT  SESTRIERES!  The  most  fashionable 
resort  in  the  Ates.  Only  one  day  hy  plane 
from  the  United  States 


The  skiing  Meetds  of  Pico  Peak — Andrea,  brother  Peter,  mother  Janet — admire 
the  Bass  American  Ski  Trophy  presented  to  Andrea  in  1950 for  her  sportsmanship. 
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NORSE  HOUSE 

ms  GUIDE 

j  proper 

1 1  ^  Selection  of 
Ski  Equipment 
f  and  Clothing 

NORSE  HOUSE 

57  W.  46th  ST.. 

NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


Alberta,  in  the  North  American  Cham¬ 
pionships.  She  showed  in  a  most  convinc¬ 
ing  way  what  she  had  learned  when  she 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Harriman  Cup 
at  Smi  Valley.  Racing  against  the  same 
brilliant  field  of  internationalists,  she  took 
the  downhill,  slalom  and  combined,  giving 
a  preview  of  what  she  expects  to  do  in  the 
1952  Winter  Olympics. 

Andy,  and  her  seventeen-year-old 
brother,  Peter,  who  can  just  as  well  make 
the  1952  Olympic  team  also,  were  vir¬ 
tually  born  in  snowmobiles.  When  the  ] 
kids  reached  school  age  they  skied  down 
the  snow-packed  logging  road  to  get  the 
bus  to  Rutland,  Vermont.  When  Rrad 
(Dad)  and  Janet  leased  Pico,  Vermont, 
in  1937  it  was  a  start  that  soon  brought 
the  Mead  family  renown.  Only  the  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  Rrad,  who  was  buried  on 
Pico  Mountain,  interrupted  the  skiing 
activities  of  the  skiing  Meads.  Today, 
however,  a  familiar  pattern  still  exists  on 
Pico  Peak  as  an  attractive  long  brown¬ 
haired  girl  and  her  brother  —  no  longer 
“kids”  —  weave  down  the  mountainside 
past  their  mother,  Janet,  “mother”  to 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  have  used 
her  skiland  gratis  in  the  past,  and  who 
will  continue  to  do  so  each  winter. 

Andy’s  ambition  is  to  go  to  a  western 
college,  preferably  Stanford,  to  study 
creative  wTiting.  She  hopes  to  do  news¬ 
paper  work  too. 

On  the  subject  of  skiing  Andy  says,  “I 
think  skiing  is  the  greatest  sport.  I  am 
sure  it  is  very  healthy  for  you  to  feel  so 
wonderful  after  a  day  in  the  cold  clear 
winter  sunshine.  Outside  of  the  exercise, 
there  is  the  great  thrill  of  high  speed  and 
controlled  speed  when  you  pick  your  spot 
to  turn  and  actually  know  you  will  be 
able  to  stop  or  slow  down  at  that  point. 
Competition,  I  think  is  wonderful  and  a 
great  way  to  increase  your  own  skill.  I 
love  skiing  from  every  angle!” 


Designed  for  action  .  .  . 
Tailored  for  beauty  and  smart 
good  looks,  SLALOM  gives 
perfect  harmony  in  sports. 


VISIT  mtp  AT  STOWE 


Parkas  and  Jackets  in  100^ 
DuPont  Nylon  Taffeta  by  Cheney 
. . .  Masterfitted  in  a  galaxy 
of  the  season’s  newest  colors, 
styles  —  and  fabrics 


The  whole  family  will  wear  SLALOM 
Parkas,  Jackets,  Pants  and  Aaes- 
sories  —  at  better  stores  everywhere 
—  or  write,  we’ll  tell  you  where. 


^  MADE  THE.M  FIRST 
y  MAKES  THEM  BEST 


B.  F.  MOORE  &  COMPANY,  Newport  16,  Vermont 
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Skier Crossword  Puzzle 

By  Bob  &  Boris  Leekie 


ummamm  mmm  iiiiH 


agii 

a  Q  Mmnm 


Any  Cray... starting  with 
DINNER  SUNDAY  NIGHT  thru 
DINNER  FRIDAY  NIGHT! 


mmm  mmum 


Stay  at  TheAhwahnee  orYosemite  Lodge 
—  get  free  lessons  in  Ski  School  —  use 
Constant  T-Bar  lift  and  3  rope  tows — 
skating.  All  for  $8.00  per  day.  and  up 
according  to  accommodation.  Ski  tour¬ 
ing  and  toboggonning.  Get  folder  I 


YOSEMITE  PARK  AND  CURRY  CO. 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

San  Francisco:  39  Geary  St.,  YUkon  2-3512 
Los  Angeles:  514  S.  Grand,  MAdison  6-0515 
Or  see  your  local  Travel  Agent 


Hiia 


m 


m 


mama  i 

mOHililL _ 

mm  aBBBiiaBa  a  ik 

liBBB  BBBBBiiiB  m 

B  B  iiBBB  KBBanBH 


a  SWEDEN 

SKI  TOW 


Superior  design,  reliability  and 
economy — three  big  reasons  why  the 
SWEDEN  Speed  Ski  Tow  is  preferred  by 
ski  groups,  clubs  and  resorts  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Automatic,  inexpensive 
operation.  Compact,  rugged  construc¬ 
tion.  Priced  well  within  the  range  of 
small  ski  groups. 

Write  For  Details  to; 


SWEDEN  FREEZER  MFC*  CO. 


LIFETIME 
SKI  TOW 
EQUIPMENT 

.  .  .  the  "Dependable”  kind! 
Drive  or  Idler  Pulleys  —  Rope 
Tighteners  —  Return  Rope 
Pulleys  and  countless  other  ski 
tow  fittings  have  been  designed 
by  experts  for  your  convenience  and  safety. 

#  Write  today  for  full  information,  or  outline 
your  special  needs  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  quote. 

WILCOX,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

99  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  >  MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


Depf.  T-1 1,  Seattle  99,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 
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ACROSS 

1.  Repeating  firearm. 

5.  Having  a  tendency. 

10.  A  U.  S.  Army  Theatre  —  World  War  II 
(Abbrev.) 

11.  Accuracy. 

15.  American  Women’s  Organisation  I 

(Abbrev.)  [- 

16.  Summer  sport  also  requiring  a  swing. 

17.  Fully. 

18.  Horse  doctor. 

20.  Succession  of  years.  ! 

22.  District  of  London.  I 

25.  Famous  equestrian  named  Paul.  i 

26.  Sinking  associated  with  middle  age.  j 

27.  Short  form  of  a  butter  substitute.  j 

28.  Kind  of  pony.  | 

30.  Ski  resort  near  Salt  Lake  City. 

31.  Mischievous  child.  | 

33.  Restore  vigour.  j 

35.  Collection  of  living  animals.  I 

36.  Same  as  surrounding  letter.  I 

37.  Individualities.  | 

42.  Towards.  '  ! 

43.  Part  making  the  sitzmark.  I 

44.  On  the  spot. 

47.  Same  as  surrounding  letter. 

48.  Massed  air  attack. 

49.  Company  (Abbrev.) 

50.  Yes  (Spanish). 

51.  Mohammedan  chieftain. 

53.  Annoy. 

55.  A  Miss  Lee  from  an  old  popular  song. 

58.  After  skiing,  hot  buttered. 

59.  Half  a  laugh. 

60.  Royal  Artillery  (Abbrev.) 

61.  Villa  near  Mont  Tremblant. 

63.  Dogs  pull  it. 

64.  Testimony  in  court. 

68.  Y ukon  Territory  (Abbrev.) 

69.  Rest  American  Olympic  jumper. 

70.  Twisting. 

now\ 

1.  Sun,  wind,  or  embarrassment  bring  it  lo 
your  face. 

2.  (ireek  letter. 

3.  Forward  lean. 

4.  Inundated  again. 

5.  Perform. 

6.  Physical  Training  Teacher  (Abbrev.) 

7.  Dead  heat. 

8.  Crind  exceeding  small. 

9.  Exist. 

12.  (ierman  super-highway. 

13.  Rough  rider  later  US  president  (Initials) 

14.  ( )ne  who  colors  cloth. 

19.  High  speed  large  radius  turn. 

21.  Collegiate  yell. 

22.  Rottom  of  a  ski  l)oot. 

23.  Scandinavian  man’s  name. 

24.  Full  name-winner  1948  Olympic  down¬ 
hill. 

29.  Stenographers  part  of  dictaphone. 

32.  Inlaid  work. 

34.  Itself  (I..atin). 

38.  Series  of  running  races. 

39.  That  is  (Abbrev.) 

40.  Taste  appeal  (Abbrev.) 

41.  Provokes. 

45.  Touchdown  (Abbrev.) 

4h.  Man  on  a  flying  trapeze. 

51.  ( )rgan  of  hearing. 

52.  Surrounded  by. 

53.  Coach  of  Montreal  Canadiens  .NHL 
hockey  team. 

.54.  Norwegian  ski  jumping  family. 

56.  Ilottom  of  a  river. 

57.  Hapid  urban  transit  above  ground  level 
(.\bbrev.) 

62.  Night  before  the  morning  after. 

65.  Negative. 

66.  Credit  (Abbrev.) 

67.  Five,  four,  three,  two,  one, — 

<>»olMtion  In  Noxt 

Anstvers 

1)1>.  2)c.  .3)c.  4)b.  5)c,  6)a.  7)c.  8)b.  9)c. 
10)b.  ll)a.  12)c.  13)b.  14)c.  15)c. _ 


BOYNE  ML 


Open 
December  15th 


Stay  at  BOYNE’S  fine  new 
lodge;  dining  room,  bar,  ski 
shop,  dancing,  singing  —  real 
skiers’  atmosphere. 

Seven  days  a  week  of  the 
midwest’s  finest  skiing. 

IJ.  S.  131 

BOYNE  FALLS,  MICHIGAN 

Tel.  Boyne  Falls  20F2 


MIDWEST’S  ONLY 
CHAIR  LIFT 


AIR  STRIP  MAIi\TAL\ED 
FOR  PRIVATE  PLANES 

★ 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS 

•40.00.  Includes  room,  meals,  chair  lift 
and  instructions.  Write  early  for  details 
and  reserraticMis. 


3 

CONVENIENT 
ROPE  TOWS 


Boston  14 


Moss. 


See  the  NEW 
colors  and  styles 
in  nylon  parkas 
and  ski  jackets  at 
better  retailers  everywhere. 
See  the  NEW  convex  and 
concave  bottoms  on  our 
ski  trousers. 

The  best  that  15  years  of 
practical  experience  can  make. 
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ADVERTI8EI1ENT 

I  WHERE-TO  STAY  DIRECTORY 


FLAGSTAFF 


ARIZONA 

SKI  AND  SPUR 


A  resort  operated  by  skiers,  for  skiers.  Write  box  1120. 


CALIFORNIA 

MAMMOTH  LAKES 

ALAHU  RESORT 

Modem  housekeeping  cabins;  close  to  tows. 

HANS  GEORG  SKI  SCHOOL 
Parallel  school,  lifts,  but,  east  slopes  Mammoth  Mt. 
TAHOE  CITY 

GRANLIBAKKEN  SKI  AREA  &  OLYMPIC  HILL 
Family  resort.  2  tows.  Ski  school.  Ski  rentals.  Hot 
lunch.  Hskpg  units  from  $2.75.  Child  care.  Phone  349. 

COLORADO 

ACPITM 

ASPEN  'COMPANY 

Hotel  Jerome;  Roaring  Fork  Inn;  Prince  Albert  Hotel. 
Cottages,  apts.,  dormitories.  Charles  O.  Bishop,  mgr. 
ASPEN  COURT 

1  block  from  Hotel  Jerome.  Strictly  modern.  Private 
baths  &  kitchenettes.  Reasonable. 

BLUE  DEER  LODGE 

Homelike  hospitality;  $2.50  single,  $4.00  double. 
A8i>en’s  finest  restaurant  in  connection. 

CASTLE  CREEK  CABINS 
23  cottages  —  private  bath  —  gas  heat  &  cooking  — 
refrig.  —  $2-3  —  Group  rates  —  L.  C.  Waterman. 
HILLSIDE  STUDIOS 

From  comfortable  attractive  bunkroom  to  complete 
apartments  —  Group  rates  —  Emma  Haerdle. 
HOTEL  JEROME 

New  easy  slopes  for  beginners.  World  famous  ski 
school.  $&  Learn  To  Ski  Weeks.  Dormitory  without 
meals  $2.00  up,  with  meals  $5.50  up.  Hotel  Jerome 
with  meals,  $9.00  up.  Write  Dept.  16,  Hotel  Jerome, 
.\spen,  Colorado. 

MOORE’S  COURT 

2  &  3  rm.  apts.  Priv.  bath,  refrig.  $3-4.  Special 
monthly  rates.  Write,  phone  James  Moore. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

16  rooms,  16  baths,  coffee  shop,  lounge,  sundeck  — . 
just  a  Christie  from  the  lift.  Rates  from  $2.50  to  $7.00. 
PROSPECTOR  LODGE 

Enjoy  life  at  Aspen's  most  luxurious  new  lodge. 
Mc^em  —  ranch  style  —  two  blocks  from  chair  lift. 

SHADOW  HILL  LODGE 
Aspen's  newest  —  smart,  modem.  Lounge,  fireplace. 
Farm  breakfast.  Your  host:  Frank  Myers. 

SKI  AND  SPUR 

New  —  modem  —  all  priv.  baths  —  some  apartments 
with  fireplace,  kitchenette.  Bar  —  Restaurant. 
SKIMORE  LODGE 

Ski  down  to  lift  from  comfortable  modem  lodge. 
From  $1.50  inch  breakfast.  Group  rates. 

TOKLAT  LODGE 

Ultra  modem  radiant  heated  alpine  hostel,  gourmets' 
retreat,  safe  packed  touring  routes  all  winter,  high 
huts  and  dog  team  towing. 

WESTERNER  COURT 

At  2nd  4  Main  —  In  the  heart  of  town  —  Close  to 
^1  activities  —  New  and  modern  —  $2.50  to  $4.00 
including  daily  maid  service —  Phone  2184. 

EMPIRE 

BERTHOUD  FALLS  INN  —  SKI  LODGE 
Ski  all  3  areas  Winter  Park,  Berthoud,  Arap  — 
Stay  at  Frank  &  Lottie's  ski  place  —  .^k  for  foider. 
WINTER  PARK 

MILLERS  IDLEWILD  INN 
Dwight  Miller,  Mgr.,  Winter  Park  3,  Colo.  Informal 
snug  modem  ski  lodge.  Top  food,  beds,  evening  fun. 
"Ask  the  Idlewild  skier.”  From  $5  day  Am.  PI.  Write. 
SKI  LODGE 

700  yds.  to  tows,  rooms,  dorms,  cabin,  A.  P.  reas. 

SPORTSLAND  VALLEY  SKI  CHALET 
Alw;ay8  good  skiing.  7  days  $52.  Includes  lessons,  use 
of  lifts,  free  rides  to  ski  areas,  square  dancing,  sleigh¬ 
ing,  superb  food,  private  rooms.  $6.50  to  $8  per  day 
for  room  and  meals  only.  Folder. 


IDAHO 

KETCHUM  (Sun  Valley) 

TRAIL  CREEK  LODGE 
Rooms  &  apartments  $5  per  night.  Bunkrooms  $14 
$2.  All  units  with  showers  4  steam  heat. 

SUN  VALLEY 

SUN  VALLEY  LODGE 

World-famous  ski  center.  8  chairlifts.  Novice  or  expert, 
you'll  m  home  a  better  skier  after  direction  from  Sun 
V  alley  Ski  School  instructors.  2  swimming  pools,  movies, 
dancing  and  accommodations  in  Skier^  Chalet,  Cot¬ 
tages.  ChaUen^r  Inn  and  The  Lodge.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  W.  P.  Rogers,  General  Manager. 


PITTSFIELD 

SHERATON  HOTEL 

In  the  Berkshires.  Ski  center  of  western  Mass.  35 
tows.  2  alpine  lifts.  2  ski  jumps  in  the  area.  Modem 
fireproof  hotel  —  unexcelled  cuisine.  Cocktail  lounge 
with  entertainment.  Dancing  every  Saturday  night. 
Rates  from  $3  daily.  John  Donegan,  Gen.  Mgr. 

NEVADA 

ELKO 

RANCHINN 

Western  skiers  headquarters  on  U.  S.  40.  Beautiful. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  MTS. 

ARLBERG  INN  AT  LACONIA 
Chair  lift,  5  tows,  ski  school,  bar.  A.P.  $6  up. 
FRANCONIA 

THE  HILLWINDS 

For  an  hour  or  a  week.  The  best.  Folder.  Tel.  140. 

MITTERSILL  CLUB  4  SKI  AREA 
Accommodations:  from  $2.50  up;  evening  dancing, 
movies;  for  reservations  call  Franconia  142. 

GLEN 

STORYBOOK  INN 

30  guests,  excellent  meals,  reasonable  rates. 
HANOVER 

MOOSE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Attractive  rooms,  good  food  and  fun  aplenty  at  the 
top  of  our  1800'  tow.  8  mi.  from  Dartmouth.  "Ski- 
'Em  All”  Plan  takes  you  to  major  areas.  $6.50  up 
.A.P.  Box  821  Hanover.  Tel.  Lebanon,  N.  H.  996M3. 
INTERVALE 

HOLIDAY  INN 

For  your  skiing  holiday.  On  routes  302  -  16. 
IDLEWILD 

A  charming  inn  owned  and  operated  by  skiers.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  routes  302  and  16.  $8.50  up  including  2  un¬ 
usually  good  meals.  John  and  Eleanor  Beebe.  Tele¬ 
phone  North  Conway  166. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Next  to  Intervale  Ski  area.  Near  Skimobile,  Black, 
Thom  Lilts.  Cocktail  lounge.  $6.50  up  with  meals  or 
budget  bunks  for  a  buck.  Tom  Martin. 

JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thom  Mt.  Ski  area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Dormitory  acc.  also.  Tel.  13. 

FAIRVIEW  COUNTRY  CLUB  OF 
WENTWORTH  HALL 

Fine  rooms.  Superb  food.  At  ski  tows.  Rates  from  $7. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE 
The  center  of  high  country  skiing  activities.  Located 
in  Pinkham  Notdi  on  the  main  mghway. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
300  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  3  major 
lifts.  Accommodates  85.  Lars  Winquist,  owner. 
THORN  HILL  LODGE 

.At  foot  of  Thom  Chair  Lift.  $3.50  to  $8.  -A.P.  Tel.  60. 

WHITNEY’S  IN  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  Eastern  Slope  Region  inn  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  Mountain  T-Bar  Lift.  $5.50  to  $9  with 
meals.  Write  H.  S.  Whitney,  Box  14,  Jackson,  N.  H, 
NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN 

Dartmouth  hospitality.  10  min.  walk  to  Skimobile. 
THE  HOMESTEAD 

Your  friendly  inn  near  everything.  Jean  4  Joe  Luke. 
KEARSARGE  HALL 

10  min.  walk  Skimobile,  rates  $6-$8  Am.  Plan. 

THE  OXEN  YOKE  INN 
$7.50  up,  bunks  $6,  3  meals.  5  min.  to  Skimobile. 

TIMBERLINE  LODGE 
60  guests.  Cocktail  lounge.  Free  ski  transportation. 
PINKHAM  NOTCH  (Gorham) 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP 
Where  hi  country  skiing  is  best  Nov.  to  June.  Three 
full  meals  and  bunk  $5.50  per  day.  2000'.  Folder. 
SUNAPEE 

DEXTER’S.  STAGECOACH  ROAD 
The  very  best  in  accommodations.  Private  ski  tow. 

FOUR  SEASONS  LODGE 
35  guests,  seven  min.  to  Mt.  Sunapee,  .A.  P.  $5.50  up. 
WARREN 

MOOSILAUKE  RAVINE  LODGE 
Operated  for  the  public  by  Dartmouth  College.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2500  feet.  Year  round  mountain  hospitality  for 
all.  2000  foot  tow,  4  trails,  floodlighted  open  slope. 
Capacity  90.  $5.50  and  up  per  day,  3  meals  and 
lodging.  Tel.  Warren,  N.  H.  8-21,  Bob  Hooker. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SANTE  FE 

EL  GANCHO  INN 

Enjoy  the  finest  of  food,  drink  and  lodging  in  an 
atmosphere  of  charm  and  comfort.  Reasonable  rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

G-BAR-S  RANCH  4  JUG  END  BARN 
(same  management)  5  elec,  tows,  novice  4  expert 
slopes,  good  food,  warm  quarters,  dancing.  Tel.  492. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  fr.  $6  dly,  inch  meals. 


UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  PERUVIAN  LODGE 
New  $150,000.00  lodge.  Rate  $4.75  American  Plan  up. 
For  circular,  write  Eiox  B,  Alta,  Utah. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

In  the  heart  of  Alta’s  main  ski  area.  Alf  Engen  Ski 
School.  Write  Sverke  Enoen,  manager;  Sandy,  Utah. 
BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 

28  miles  from  Salt  Lake.  Road  always  open.  Good 
food.  Bunks  to  private  rooms  with  shower.  Prices  right, 

VERMONT 

BRADFORD 

THE  GARDEN  LODGE  4  CABINS 
3  steam  heated  cabins.  6  rm.  Lodge.  Resvs.  tel.  175-3. 
Near  Wes  Blake’s  E.  Corinth  N.  E.  Slopes  tows. 
BURLINGTON 

HOTEL  VERMONT  AND  VAN  NESS 
350  rooms.  Fine  accommodations  and  fine  food.  $2-11. 
CHESTER 

CHESTER  INN 

On  route  11  to  Bromley  —  Phone  Chester  3141. 

MAD  RIVER  GLEN 

MAD  RIVER  ASSOCIATION 
All  types  of  accommodations  —  Mad  River  Glen 
Chair  lift.  For  information,  reservations  in  any  of  25 
lodges,  wrrite,  wire,  phone:  MAD  RIVER  ASSN., 
Box  51,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

THE  PERKINS  AT  FAYSTON,  VT. 

For  your  ski  vacation  —  Henry  and  Ginny  Perkins. 
ULLA  LODGE 

‘‘Terrific”  skiing  and  fun  with  Sewall  Williams. 
MANCHESTER 

ETHAN  ALLEN  INN 

Good  food,  beds,  company,  skiing.  Rates  $7  up.  2  meals. 
PAWLET 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM 
Catering  to  skiers  $5.00  up,  2  meals,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

RUTLAND 

HOTEL  BARDWELL 

100  rooms  $2-3.50  single,  $4-6.50  double,  fine  food. 
STOWE 

THE  CLARK’S  LODGE  ON  ROUTE  108 
Betty  4  Howard"  Welcome  to  our  new  Lodge.”  Tel.  224. 

DONOVAN’S  AT  STOWE-AWAY 
Rates  $5-$8.  Plenty  of  baths.  Tel.  Res.  now. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Cap.  85.  The  best  of  ski  living  and  Dun¬ 
can  Hines  food.  "’The  Whip”  bar  and  cocktail  lounge.  10 
mins,  to  Mt.  Mamsfield.  Busses  start  here.  $6  to  $9.50 
Am.  plan.  Parker  Perry,  Host.  Tel.  22. 

MT.  MANSFIELD  TOLL  HOUSE 
Skiing  and  ski  instruction  center,  adjacent  to  tows  and 
lifts.  Newly  remodelled  to  accommodate  30  guests. 
Am.  plan  $6,  $8,  $11.  All  rooms  with  running  water. 
Some  with  private  bath.  Excellent  meals  in  spacious, 
coxy  dining  room.  Folder.  Reservations  —  tel.  Stowe, 
Vt.  19-2. 

THE  PINE 

Lodge  and  Cabins,  reasonable,  informal,  tel.  Stowe  150. 
THE  ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski .  dorms  for  men  and  women.  $4.25  .American.  140 
guests.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food  and 
fun.  Folder.  Phone  Stowe  81. 

TEN  ACRES  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  good  food  $6  to  $9  .A.P.  Tel.  147. 
WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
A  small  country  inn  at  the  center  of  Woodstock’s 
open  slopes  and  tows.  Good  simple  Vermont  food, 
comfortable  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  transportation 
to  tows.  Owner-management,  Mary  and  Nelson  Lee. 
WOODSTOCK  INN 

82  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  American  Plan,  dorm  rate. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUSAU 

HOTEL  WAUSAU 

Winter  sports  headquarters.  Rates  $2.50  and  up. 

CANADA 

BANFF,  ALBERTA 

SUNSHINE  LODGE 

Timberline  skiing  in  Canadian  Rockies.  Ski  School. 
Ski  tow  snowmobile  to  higher  runs.  Moderate  rates. 
COURTENAY,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FORBIDDEN  PLATEAU  LODGE 
Canada’s  most  westerly  Ski  Resort. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.  O. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 

The  Hub  of  skiing  activities  in  the  Laurentians.  Be¬ 
ginner  slopes  at  door.  Rates  $8.00  to  $11.00  meals  in¬ 
cluded.  Booklet  on  request. 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.  O. 

GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

10  minutes  from  Mt.  Tremblant.  T-Bar  at  inn.  Ski 
school.  Genial  atmosphere.  $6.50  -  9.50  with  meals. 
Harry  R.  Wheeler,  Mgr. 

SWITZERLAND 

ST.  MORITZ 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 
Season  from  December  till  end  of  March,  every  winter 
sport.  Also  open  in  the  summer. 


SKI  MAGAZINE  is  the  perfect  Christmas  gift  for  your  skiing  friends. 

Perfect  for  you,  too — for  here’s  a  real  holiday  bargain.  The  more  you  buy,  the 
less  you  pay.  First  gift  subscription,  $2.00,  second  $1.75,  each  additional  only  $1.50. 

And,  a  bargain  that’s  mistake-proof— can’t  be  duplicated.  If  the  recipient  , 

is  a  subscriber,  we  simply  extend  his  subscription  for  another  year, 

Tedious  shopping  is  completely  avoided,  it  takes  less  than  a  minute  to  fill-in  and 
mail  the  subscription  coupon  inserted  to  the  left.  We  do  all  the  rest,  and  this 
includes  the  mailing  of  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. 

SKI  MAGAZINE  will  be  a  reminder  of  your  Christmas  generosity  and  thoughtfulness 
not  only  in  December,  but  all  through  the  winter,  and  well  into  next  season. 

Its  six  big  issues  published  from  November  through  March  each  year,  pack  the  best 
two  dollars’  worth  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  you  will  ever  find. 

If  you  want  to  play  ’’Santa”  for  your  skiing  friends  in  a  way  that  will  surely 
please,  schuss  is  the  word  for  it  .  .  .  down  the  chimney  and  into  the  mantel- 
hung  stocking  with  SKI  MAGAZINE.  The  subscriptionr  coupon  to  the  left  takes  care 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 


THERE'S  A  SKI  BOOT 

FOR  EVERY  SKIING  PURPOSE 


THE 

NEW  TEMPO 
SPECIAL 


dOWHHIU  OR  HBRRIHQBOHB, , . 


#  Downhill  or  herringbone,  for  continuous, 
comfortable  foot  support,  for  sure  ski  con¬ 
trol,  Bass  Ski  Boots  are  best.  Check  these 
special  features  of  the  great  Bass  New 
Tempo  Special  (main  illustration):  — 

•  Sxclc44lo^  twH^ecC 

tcft  6o^  toe  •  THetcU  toe 
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THE 

JUMPING  BOOT 


NATIONAL  SKI  PATROL 

Headquarters,  Dj|lMMbCOLLCa| 

NOV  20  isoO  I 

G.  H.  BASS  &  CO./  412  South  Main  Street,  i 


•  These  expertly  designed  Cross  Country 
and  Jumping  Boots  were  worn  by  the  1950 
American  F.  /.  S.  Jumping  and  Cross 
Country  teams. 


SUPPORT  YOUR 


